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THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 
BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 

‘See what beautiful flowers Mrs Woodley has given 
us!’ exclaimed, almost at the same moment, Augusta 
and Caroline Shelton, as they entered their mother’s 
drawing-room after a morning’s walk; ‘but we wish 
to give them to you, mamma, if you will accept them,’ 
continued the children in set phrase, and with an air of 
affectation, that would have been anything but pleasing 
to a more discreet mother. 

‘My darlings,’ replied Mrs Shelton, rising languidly 
from the sofa, and drawing the children towards her; 
‘my sweet girls never forget dear mamma, do they? 
And what did Mrs Woodley say to you, my dears?’ 

‘She did not say much,’ returned Augusta, a prim 
womanly Miss of fourteen years old, and the eldest of 
the family ; ‘but she told us to gather some flowers if 
we liked, and asked us to have a ride on the pony; but 
of course we did not mount, because we thought it 
might crease these clean frocks, and that would have 
displeased you. Margaret, however, rode him round 
and round the paddock.’ 

‘Of course ; she has lo thought.’ 

‘But Margaret had not a clean frock on, mamma,’ 
said Caroline, who was a degree more child-like than 
the other, and sometimes, though not often, put in a 
kind word for her neglected sister. 

‘ Never mind, my love; you and Augusta shall go out 
with me this afternoon; that will be much better than 
pony-riding.’ 

At this moment a loud sobbing was heard at the door, 
and the next instant Margaret Shelton, the youngest 
daughter, entered the room, accompanied by her con- 
stant companion, Rover, a large spaniel, whose collar 
was now ornamented with fresh flowers, very similar to 
those the favoured children had just presented to their 
mother. Margaret was about eleven years old; and 
though her complexion was less delicate, and her fea- 
tures less regular, than those of her sisters, intelligence 
beamed brightly and surely from her dark eyes; and 
feeling, sentiment, and suffering had already imprinted 
their characters on her countenance. 

‘What is the matter now—crying again?’ said Mrs 
Shelton in no very gentle tone. 

‘Morris, Nurse Morris is so very ill, sobbed the 
poor child. 

* And will your crying make her better?’ 

‘Oh, mamma, do send for a doctor,’ said Margaret, 
endeavouring to stifle her tears; for she felt instinctively 
that a storm was gathering, and that she should be 
reproached as the cause of innumerable calamities, if 
her grief disturbed the delicate ‘ nerves,’ or rather tem- 
per, of her capricious parent. 

Mr Simmonds is too busy to come before to-morrow ; 


and why cannot you call people by their names, instead 
of using that vulgar phrase, “send for a doctor.” But 
I suppose they are Morris’s own words; you pick up 
everything from the servants.’ 

The rebuked child stooped down to fondle the dog, 
and hide the tears which she had failed to drive back, 
while her sisters exchanged glances that seemed to say, 
* She does not bring mamma a nosegay.’ 

Mrs Shelton read the glance, and had before ob- 
served the flowers, which, loosely twined round the 
dog’s collar, were now dropping about the floor. 

* Come, clear away this litter,’ she exclaimed, address- 
ing Margaret; ‘you and Rover and Morris are only 
fit company for each other I think. Your sisters, in- 
deed, thought of their mother first, and preferred bring- 
ing her their flowers to dressing up a dog with them.’ 

Another rush of tears from poor Margaret was the 
rejoinder, as she sobbed out—*‘ Last— last—time— 
mamma—you would not have my flow— flowers.’ 

‘I cannot bear this noise ; go away,’ said Mrs Shel- 
ton, with a wave of her hand; and Margaret, picking 
up the flowers which she ventured to leave on the table, 
hastened to obey. The dog followed her, and in a few 
minutes the ‘ neglected child’ was sitting upon the old 
nurse’s bed, where Rover had mounted also, as if for the 
purpose of licking the hand of his weeping mistress, and 
offering her his mute consolations. 

Mrs Shelton was considered in society ‘ fascinating,’ 
and a ‘beauty;’ but, in truth, she was vain, selfish, 
and capricious. Her husband was a shrewd worldly- 
minded man, with a much smaller proportion of the 
ballast of principle than needs belong even to such 
a character. A pair of this kind were not likely to 
regulate their household very admirably; and the ad- 
vent of* poor little Margaret ‘had been most unpro- 
pitious. In the first place, a boy had been ardently 
desired, for whom doubtless had been reserved a share 
of that sort of affection which capricious people can 
only bestow, and which had been lavished already in 
due proportion on the elder girls. But this formed no 
inheritance for the unwelcome little girl, on whom fell 
the additional calamity of receiving a baptismal name 
unpleasing to the ears of an influential elder of the 
family, who, with a consistency, it would seem, inherent 
in the race, took a dislike to the poor infant forthwith, 
and was heard to declare that no one of that name (he 
had been jilted by a Margaret in his youth) should 
ever touch a farthing of his money. Brothers, however, 
in due time appeared, and they finally jostled poor 
Margaret from ny slight hold she might have had on 
the parental tenderness. From babyhood she had been 
as it were a shuttlecock in the house, tossed to and fro 
by every gale of temper; blamed, scolded, punished 
often; but caressed and petted seldom or never, except 
by her constant friend Nurse Morris, to whose affec- 
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tion, ill-directed though it might sometimes be, she 
was indebted for almost every word or act of kindness 
she could remember. 

The illness of old Nurse Morris became more and more 
alarming; and when the busy Mr Simmonds found time 
to pay her a visit, he looked grave, and ordered those 
prompt remedies which startle even the thoughtless and 
indifferent into the consciousness that death must be 
hovering near. Margaret was sitting on the stairs 
watching Mr Simmonds’s departure on the occasion of 
his second or third visit to poor Morris. 

Sir—Mr Simmonds,’ she exclaimed, as she crept after 
him into the hall, resolutely checking her tears, because 
she had been so often told not to cry when she was 
speaking to any one—‘ do tell me, sir, if nurse is going 
to die.” 

* Little girls should not ask such questions, replied 
the doctor, scarcely looking at the child, and, since she 
had so effectually concealed her feelings, not at all aware 
of the anguish of her young heart. 

The language of contempt was nothing new to her, 
and yet a flash of something like anger and scorn might 
have been detected from those dark eyes, had there been 
any one near to read such a sign, as she turned away 
once more to plant herself beside the old servant’s bed, 
In a few minutes, however, she was summoned to ‘ les- 
sons,’ which, to the astonishment of the governess, were 
so accurately prepared, that she made some remarks on 
the subject. 

* You told me,’ replied the child, trembling with fear, 
lest she should be deprived of the promised reward, 
‘ that if there were no mistake, I might stay all day with 
Morris.’ What a pity, that when Margaret Shelton was 
called idle, obstinate, and self-willed, her parents—and, 
copying them, her teachers—never thought of the sweet 
and simple plan of ruling her through her affections ! 

*T know I shall not live many days,’ said the old nurse, 
when it happened that she was alone with Margaret; 
‘and there is much, my poor pet, that I want to say to 
you. Now, don’t cry, but listen,’ she continued. ‘I 
made my will long ago, and I have left you near upon 
five hundred pounds that is in the bank, part of it prize- 
money my poor old husband got in the war-time, and 
partly my own savings. Now, remember it is to be 
yours either when you are of age, or when you marry, 
whichever happens first; and though you are young to 
talk of such things, remember old nurse’s words; get a 
good husband as soon as you can, for it’s my belief you'll 
never have a bit of peace or comfort at home.’ 

‘Oh, nurse, nurse!’ interrupted the poor girl, ‘if you 
die, what will become of me? Nobody loves me but 
you—nobody ever did love me but you.’ And she threw 
her arms wildly round the old woman’s neck. 

*I know that,’ returned Morris, who, though an affec- 
tionate creature, it will be perceived had little or no 
governing principle. ‘I know that, and I have only 
stayed in the house all these years for your sake. They 
don’t love you, and that’s the fact; but never mind; 
don’t you care about them. J think you're just as pretty 
as your petted sisters, and I daresay some day some one 
else will think so too. And now you must remember 
they cannot keep the money away from you; and you’re 
to have my gold watch ; here it is—you know it—it goes 
capitally, though it is large and old-fashioned, and not 
like such as ladies wear; but you will keep it for old 
nurse’s sake ; wont you ?” 

‘That I will,’ sobbed Margaret, ‘and never part with 
it.’ 
*‘ And here,’ continued Morris, drawing an old pocket 
from under her pillow, ‘is a matter of twenty pounds 
in notes, gold, and silver; they may bury me,’ she whis- 
pered as in a sort of parenthesis, * out of the wages that 
are due; so take it now, and hide it; you'll find a 
use for money at odd times, I warrant.’ A violent fit 
of coughing put a stop to the sick woman’s words, and 
perhaps prevented more counsel, which, however well- 
intentioned, had so much that was pernicious in it. 
Alas! why had Mr and Mrs Shelton, by their harshness 


and apathy, thrown their warm-hearted child entirely 
upon this one affection ? 

The old servant’s prediction was verified. She did 
not live many days, and her will was found to be exactly 
as she had declared, with, however, the specification, 
that the interest of the ‘near upon’ five hundred pounds 
was to accumulate until one of the events to which she had 
alluded—namely, Margaret’s marriage, or coming of age 
—should take place. Meanwhile, the sorrow-stricken 
child, unpractised in deception, and no willing pupil in 
the art, even though instructed in it by the dying lips 
of her beloved nurse, felt oppressed by the weight of her 
secret—the hoard contained in the old pocket. She 
might have concealed it easily, but her nature was too 
ingenuous long to do so. 

It was well known that Nurse Morris was worth 
money, and it is very likely that rumour had exagge- 
rated the amount. It is likely, too, that Mr and Mrs 
Shelton were not blind to the probability of her leaving 
her savings among the children she had helped to rear; 
for she had often declared that she had not a relation 
in the world. But they were quite startled to find their 
least-loved Margaret the old servant’s sole heiress. 
Alas! the fact was treated as a new offence, and a new 
phase of suffering was shown to her; for certainly she 
never before could have been an object of envy to her 
elder sisters. I believe, however, that the present pos- 
session of the large old-fashioned gold watch was, and 
not unnaturally, a something more coveted than Mar- 
garet’s future expectations. Certainly a watch is the 
gift most longed for both by boy and girl, even though 
a timepiece may mark the hours in every chamber of 
their dwelling; and often is it the last possession that 
poverty wrings from man or woman. Margaret, thus 
endowed, took a sort of childish precedence over the 
spoiled and selfish pair, which they could ill endure; 
while on her part she was so unused to have any advan- 
tage over them, that she was quite unconscious of the 
feelings her legacy had engendered; besides, her poor 
little heart as yet was wrung with grief for the loss of 
her much-loved nurse. 

It was the day after the old servant’s funeral when 
Margaret crept softly into the drawing-room. ‘ Mamma, 
may I come in?’ she asked as she entered. 

‘ Yes, if you will be as quiet as your sisters are. 

This was not very warm encouragement; but, accus- 
tomed as the poor child was to rebuke, it was anything 
but a repulse. 

* Mamma, I have a secret to tell you,’ she continued, 
her voice trembling from many causes; ‘ will you take 
care of some money for me—some money poor Morris 
gave me just before she died, though she told me to 
keep it for myself? But it would be wrong not to tell 
you I know.’ 

‘Give it me this instant!’ replied Mrs Shelton, her 
ire rapidly kindling; ‘why, you naughty girl, you 
deceitful little creature, what do you think you deserve 
for all this slyness? Good gracious me! nineteen 
pounds odd shillings: you wicked little creature, to hide 
all this money for a week!’ And by the time her 
harangue had proceeded thus far, the lady’s passion 
had so risen, that she seized poor Margaret by the 
shoulder, shook her for a minute, and as her comba- 
tiveness reached its climax, gave her a box on the ear 
which almost threw her down. 

‘It was wrong, mamma,’ sobbed the poor child; ‘ but 
oh, pray do forgive me! It was nurse——’ But here 
she checked her words; for she felt it would be easier 
to bear reproaches directed against herself than reproof 
of the dead. It was too late, however; for Mrs Shelton, 
quick at surmises, had already divined the truth. 

‘An old good-for-nothing creature,’ exclaimed :Mrs 
Shelton: ‘it was she, I suppose, who told you to hide 
the money, and taught you all sorts of deceit. You 
are much too young to have any money at all; I shall 
not give you a farthing of it. And to punish you for 
such naughtiness, I shall take away the watch till you 
know how to behave yourself.’ 
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Margaret’s anguish would have melted any softer 
heart than that of a silly ill-tempered woman ; for silli- 
ness, for want of the power of thought and sympathy, 
is usually unfeeling. But the sort of anguish that pro- 
ceeds from the blight of a young nature, from the mis- 
apprehension of its motives, and the utter want of all 
appreciation of its best emotions, is very apt to harden 
the character. Grief has a maturing hand; the mind 
is instructed through the feelings much more than we 
commonly acknowledge; and when, after a week of 
silent suffering, the cherished watch was restored to 
Margaret Shelton—because, as she very well knew, the 
possession of it no longer rendered her an object of envy 
to her more favoured sisters, since they had been pre- 
sented with small fashionable watches, purchased with 
the hoard of which she had been deprived—she was no 
longer the child whose heart was all tendrils, and whose 
character was as wax to mould. 

It was some little time after this, that, in examining 
an old note-case, part of the contents of the pocket which 
she had been permitted to keep, more carefully than she 
had done before, she discovered a sovereign between its 
folds. No doubt it had been part of the hoard which 
had slipped accidentally into its hiding-place; but this 
accession of wealth was a serious trouble to poor Mar- 
garet. To keep it, or to take it to her mother, she was 
equally afraid; and to spend it, she dared not, since 
she, who had never any money of her own, could not 
make purchases without exciting suspicion. From the 
harshness and misapprehension which had driven the 
neglected child to turn her thoughts inwardly, and 
seek counsel only of herself, she had at least acquired 
the power of deciding quickly; and the resolution she 
came to was, that she would take an opportunity, when 
walking out, to hang back from her companions, and 
give the sovereign to a certain poor woman, a crossing- 
sweeper, whom they often encountered. She would 
thus, she argued, have the satisfaction of feeling that 
it would do some good, while she should escape all risk 
of that blame which would have fallen on her almost 
equally, had she spent, acknowledged—for her igno- 
rance of its possession would not have been believed 
—or been found out in hoarding the piece of gold. It 
was a child-like plan; for a more experienced person 
might have foreseen that some eloquent demonstra- 
tion of gratitude from the poor sweeper, or other cir- 
cumstance, would probably betray the munificence of 
her gift. And so it fell out; for the poor woman, who 
was an honest creature, knew the family by sight; and 
believing the sovereign must have been given her by 
mistake, and yet, as it was wrapped in paper, not hav- 
ing discovered its value in time to run after the child, 
for she was lame, she prudently and properly brought 
it to the house; and asking to see Mrs Shelton, the 
whole affair came to light. 

The scene which followed was beyond description. 
The old crossing-sweeper was rewarded for her honesty 
with a few shillings, and dismissed; but though, of 
course, she knew little of the circumstances which had 
led to Margaret’s gift, she saw and heard enough to 
make an indelible impression on her mind, and one 
which, as we shall find in the sequel, led to important 
results. 

‘Mamma, mamma, I should have given it you,’ re- 
peated the child over and over again ; ‘ but I was afraid 
you would have thought I had kept it on purpose, and 
would have scolded and punished me. Indeed, indeed, 
I am speaking truth.’ 

But Margaret was not believed. Nay, she was sus- 
pected of having further hoards. Every likely place 
was searched; and many an opprobrious epithet was 
hurled on the head of the defenceless child by the irri- 
tated temper of a weak woman. This was a second era 
in the life of Margaret Shelton, another ordeal through 
which she passed, and by which her character was 
moulded and hardened. And if I have dwelt perhaps 
too long on these childish incidents, it is because I have 
a firm belief that the virtue, happiness, and moral ad- 


vancement of the next generation depend so wonder- 
fully on the training of the present children, that no 
child is too young, or in position too obscure, to exercise 
in the future an influence for good or evil, according to 
the impressions which are made on its malleable nature. 
To treat a child with caprice, to rob it of its own self- 
respect by doubting its word (unless under rare cir- 
cumstances), to deny it that sympathy for which it 
silently asks, are those evil deeds of the unthinking 
which bring about as grave and disastrous results as 
any mistakes of active politicians. 

From the time of her nurse’s death, and its imme- 
diate consequences, any observing person would have 
marked a decided change in Margaret Shelton. She 
was no longer a tearful child, apparently yearning for 
affection, and thus meeting with constant rebuffs ; nay, 
she seldom demonstrated regard for anything except 
the dog Rover, which was now growing old, and did not 
live above a year or two. She acquired her allotted 
lessons with that calm indifference which gave no en- 
couragement to teachers to take much trouble with her, 
especially as they found a quicker reward for their 
labour in adding to the showy accomplishments of the 
elder sisters—a mode of proceeding which drew down 
money and praise. And thus time passed on; the 
best part of Margaret’s education consisting in the de- 
sultory sort of reading in which she contrived to in- 
dulge; and the age of sixteen found her grown, by slow 
degrees, into something much more like the waiting- 
maid of her elder sisters than their companion. That 
she did not visit with them, was said to be on account 
of her youth; and the same reason was offered for her 
simpler and less expensive dress. But two, three years 
rolled away. She became much older than they were 
when first ushered into society, yet no change was 
there in her destiny. Meanwhile the weak, unjust, and 
silly mother found no improvement in her own temper 
proceed from disappointment ; for ‘she had educated her 
darlings solely with the view of their ‘ getting well mar- 
ried;’ and astonishment and vexation at the continuance 
of their single blessedness made no little commotion in 
her mind. Neither were the dispositions of the two 
young ladies themselves greatly improved by finding 
themselves less idolised than they had been foolishly 
led to expect. And, as if a crowning calamity were 
needed, Mr Shelton had losses in business, and the 
family were obliged to retrench! Poor Margaret! she 
was the ready conductor to carry off the storms of 
temper which arose from every quarter of the domestic 
horizon; nor must the selfishness and indifference of 
her sisters be thought more unnatural than her parents’ 
neglect ; in fact, they had come to consider her as in 
quite a different position from their own. 

It was the autumn of the year; and though, in con- 
sideration of his reduced finances, Mr Shelton declined 
taking a‘house at Brighton, where for many seasons his 
wife had insisted on spending a portion of the year, he 
agreed to a less expensive sojourn at one of the French 
seaports. Accordingly, early one morning the family 
embarked. The weather was wet, and the whole 
party had risen at an hour which they called ‘the 
middle of the night;’ neither circumstance being one 
likely to render pleasant very uncertain tempers. Poor 
Margaret! she was in the way when not wanted, 
and absent when called for; in short, she seemed to 
have done a hundred things she should not have done; 
and, thus blamed and scolded, no wonder she felt glad, 
when at ten or eleven o’clock the skies cleared and a 
brilliant sun shone forth—by which time the steamer 
was well out at sea—to find a quiet corner on the deck, 
far away from the family. 

She sat apparently musing, absorbed in the contem- 
— sea and sky; yet it is very likely that she 
might have been observed by of the n, 
although she scarcely noticed them: fi for prude ai 
almost childishly dressed for her age, there was a natural 
grace in her figure, and though not strictly handsome, 
she had a sweet and gentle expression of countenance, 
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which often pleased more than beauty. Presently one 
of her young brothers came hurriedly towards her—‘ Oh, 
you are!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ Mamma says she hopes 
the box that holds Augusta and Caroline’s new bonnets 
has not got wet, and she says you had better look after 
it, for you know where the luggage was put; and having 
ly struck up an intimate acquaintance with the 
man at the helm, to whom he was extremely anxious to 
return, the boy ran off without waiting for an answer. 

t was accustomed to obedience, and she in- 
stantly rose to make the required investigation ; indeed 
her seat had been very near the pile of luggage, and she 
thought she could already discover from beneath the 
tarpauling a corner of the important box safe and dry. 
She was mistaken, however, though she knew it must 
be near that spot, and fancied that if she could push on 
one side, even to the distance of a few inches, a heavy 
package which impeded her view, she should ascertain 
the fact. At the instant of her attempting this, a young 
man, whom she remembered had sat near her for some 
time, stepped forward to assist her; but, alas! though 
she quickly discovered her sisters’ bonnet-box was safe, 
a heavy chest, disturbed by the movement, fell upon her 
foot, bruising it very severely, and causing her the most 
exquisite pain. 

A fine and sentimental young lady would certainly 
have fainted, or shrieked, or in some other approved 
manner have rendered herself conspicuous on becoming 
the object of such a catastrophe. Margaret, however, 
was too well accustomed to self-reliance and to endur- 
ance—had been so little in the habit of receiving sym- 

thy—that though the pain was excessive, she endured 
it with the virtue of a martyr. The young stranger 
near her, who soon gave his name as Arthur Williams, 
was struck with the remarkable degree of self-control 
which she evinced, and earnestly offering his aid, the 
first link of a chain of sympathy was established, which 
influenced the future life of both. 

Arthur Williams was but three-and-twenty, yet he 
looked nearer thirty ; and no physiognomist would have 
hesitated to declare that he had thought and suffered 
deeply. And yet there was a strange contradiction in the 
expression of his handsome countenance, and a faint shade 
of irresolution about the mouth, which was the index to 
the fault of his life—a want of firmness to withstand 
temptation; so that too often he had known the right, 
yet done the wrong. Brought up by a weak and foolish 
mother, who had instilled neither religion nor morals 
as principles in his mind, Arthur Williams became his 
own master at sixteen. A small fortune, to which her 
death entitled him, was forestalled by his youthful ex- 
travagances before it came legally to hand; and—to 
reverse the old-fashioned story-tellers’ plan, of shroud- 
ing every personage in a robe of mystery until the grand 
denouement acts as a harlequin’s wand to show each in 
his proper colours—I will frankly own, that when he 
encountered Margaret Shelton, he was flying to the 
continent with an equally guilty companion, to evade the 
consequences of embezzling the money of their em- 
ployers. He had assumed a name, and by that only 
need he be known in this narrative. He called his asso- 
ciate—who was more hardened in guilt than Williams, 
coarser minded, and every way his inferior—Jackson. 

‘Why,’ exclaimed this companion about an hour after 

t’s accident, ‘if it were a time for such fancies, 
I should really think you had taken a downright liking 
to that girl—what people call falling in love. Now, it 
strikes me it might turn out a good spec; they seem 
dashing folks, though this pretty little youngest is a 
dowdy. I have a great mind to pump the servants, and 
find out if there is any money. Why, you know, a few 
hundreds would put all to rights; they wouldn’t prose- 
cute if we could refund; they’d know better than that.’ 

* Ay,’ replied Williams, ‘and life in the New World 
afterwards with such a companion.’ 

‘Well, try it, returned the other; ‘ you know I have 
got a wife already; and, besides, I am no gentleman— 
she wouldn’t have me.’ 


Jackson, by feigning himself to be Arthur Williams’ 
servant, did find out a great deal concerning the Sheltons 
—the truth, and something more than the truth, about 
them. For the domestics, as is not unusual, had no 
very clear sense of truth, and chose to increase their 
own importance by adding to the worldly fortunes of 
the family, and in particular giving an original version 
to the story of Morris’s legacy, which was multiplied by 
four at least. 

Arthur Williams was not a thorough villain. His 
was a character even more painful to contemplate. His 
associate, Jackson, could not comprehend that, in seek- 
ing Margaret Shelton, he had any thought but that of 
obtaining her property; but it was not so; for before 
many weeks had elapsed, he loved her with the ardour 
and sincerity of deep affection. Then indeed was it 
that the agony of remorse for his past misdeeds and 
blighted character tortured him almost to madness. 

But I must return for a moment to that eventful day 
on the steamboat. The lameness consequent on Mar- 
garet’s accident proved a ready excuse for a thousand 
attentions during the remainder of the voyage, while 
the accident itself was the medium of a self-introduction 
on Arthur Williams’s part to herfamily. As the hours 
passed on, and the voyagers became more and more 
weary, Margaret was more completely neglected by her 
mother and sisters, more entirely thrown on the 
stranger’s care. And there was something so strange 
in hearing any one speak kindly to her, or of being the 
object of solicitude, that she perceived not the gulf over 
which she was impending. 

The acquaintance thus commenced, Arthur Williams 
took care to improve ; and few circumstances offer more 
facilities for this sort of chance intimacy than the idle 
lounging of a watering-place. Yet the Sheltons, who 
had a great deal of purse-pride, and a sort of vanity 
rather than any higher feeling, which disinclined them 
from associating with those of doubtful reputation, 
were by no means satisfied with all they saw of young 
Williams. But it was too late. Margaret having been 
left uninstructed in the necessity for exercising caution 
in giving encouragement to a stranger of whom little 
or nothing was known—ignorant of the calamities which 
so frequently ensue from misplaced confidence— per- 
haps flattered, and at least pleased, with the attentions 
bestowed upon her, had already yielded up her affec- 
tions. Not to delay the history of this sad affair—in 
two months from her meeting with Arthur Williams, 
Margaret Shelton left her home for ever, taking with 
her only the clothes she wore, and the ponderous watch, 
which was still fondly cherished. 

Before the marriage, Arthur Williams was aware of 
the real amount of the old nurse’s legacy; but as I 
have already said, though stained by crime, he had 
still enough of humanity left to love her truly and de- 
votedly. Had she been penniless, he would have been 
unselfish enough to refrain from asking her to share 
his wretched fortunes; but he now looked forward to 
her few hundreds releasing him from the fate which 
hung like a drawn sword over his head; while he hope- 
fully and resolutely looked forward to supporting her 
humbly, but by honest industry, for the future. Alas! 
what has power to dim the future like the ever-rising 
mists of past errors! 

Arthur’s associate had deceived him in the amount 
of their mutual liabilities, and seizing on the first 
sums he could touch, the hardened villain made off 
with it, and left Williams unable to refund the re- 
mainder. Vow the truth must have been revealed to 
Margaret, though of how she bore the shock there is 
no chronicle. It is only known that she clung to her 
husband through all trials, and that she humbled her- 
self to apply to her offended family for assistance—an 
application which met only a stern and brief refusal. 

What a year of agony that must have been which 
followed the ill-omened marriage!—in wretched po- 
verty, and hiding from the officers of justice. Yet 
amid all this misery a child was born—the sole heir of 
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its unhappy parents’ love; for affection still reigned in 
their hearts ; and these young creatures, whatever their 
separate errors bad been, were still irue to each other. 
The latter part of that year they were hidden in Lon- 
don ; for Williams had been induced to return to Eng- 
land by the sanguine representations of the greater 
villain Jackson. 

Margaret’s infant was about two months old when 
the threatened blow fell; when her husband’s hiding- 
place was discovered, and he was dragged from the 
humble home, which yet by constant industry he had, 
under his assumed name, contrived to provide, to an- 
swer the charges of fraud and embezzlement which 
were brought against him. Proofs were abundant; 
there was no chance of escape—no mitigating cir- 
cumstance that might tend to lighten his punishment— 
and a few weeks saw poor Margaret the wife of a con- 
victed felon—her husband under sentence of transporta- 
tion for life! Bitterly, bitterly did she pay for the one 
act of disobedience—the wretched marriage—the more 
wretched, because she truly loved and was beloved. 
But oh, how much more dark the fault of those whose 
cold neglect and cruel caprice had turned back on her 
own heart the fountains of natural affection, which, 
when they found a channel, flowed with irresistible 
force! 

Used as such persons are to heart-rending scenes, 
the officers about the prison were touched at the deep 
misery of Arthur Williams and his wife; and it was 
after the last permitted interview—the fearful parting— 
that Margaret encountered an old woman, who ad- 
dressed her with some words of sympathy, and made 
herself known as that some time crossing-sweeper to 
whom the unhappy child had given the sovereign she 
dared not keep. In rags and poverty she still was, and 
in deeper misery too; for though passing honest her- 
self, a wretched ignorant child, now grown to manhood, 
had failed to withstand the temptations of want, and 
lay in a neighbouring cell to that of Arthur Williams, 
convicted of some petty theft. 

Associated as she had been with guilt, yet Margaret 
shuddered anew amid her anguish ; it seemed as if an- 
other nerve were laid open to torture, to feel a new 
humiliation. Yet the woman meant neither presump- 
tion nor rudeness; she had a grateful recollection of 
Margaret’s childish gift. Unregarded herself, she had 
watched her for years. She knew her in a moment, 
and had contrived in some tell-tale manner, before 
addressing her, to learn the cause of her great and ab- 
sorbing grief. 

‘Oh, ma’am,’ whispered the woman, ‘if you have 
money enough to follow the ship a little while, I do 
believe they would take you on board. I did hear of 
a wife that so softened the captain’s heart, that he 
took her on board; and though I’ve heard tell that she 
never saw her husband till they arrived in foreign 
parts, she had the comfort of knowing she was near 
him. And when they did land, oh, they met then; 
and when by good behaviour he had won some favour, 
they lived comfortably enough, as I have heard tell.’ 

It was a wild tale, with probably but a slight founda~- 
tion of truth. Yet no wonder that the idea came like 
a ray of hope and light to the despairing wife. 

One more application to her family was made for a 
trifling sum of money ; but the disgrace she had heaped 
upon them was the reproach which alone she received 
for answer. In truth, it did seem that, on the public 
exposure consequent on Arthur Williams’s trial, two 
worldly suitors of her worldly sisters had each cleverly 
contrived to evade his engagement, or rather the ful- 
filment of something that was implied as one, if not 
positively 80, rather than make such a ‘disgraceful 
connexion.’ Darkly and strangely, in blighting the 
prospects of their best-loved children, worked the 
instrument which their own faults had prepared where- 
with to scourge them. 

It was a dull and chill December day when a certain 
convict-ship, freighted with guilt and misery, weighed 


anchor. The wind was fair, the sails were spread, and 
rapidly did it lessen to a speck on the horizon. Yet 
for many a weary hour a small boat followed in its 
track. It contained only two rowers, with a youn 
woman and her infant. It was Margaret and her chil 
the sale of the long-preserved watch having afforded her 
the means of casting all her earthly future on the hazard 
of one chance. 

But the day was waning, and the rough-mannered 
yet kind-hearted rowers exchanged significant glances. 
They felt the chase was hopeless, but they knew the 
motive of the pursuit, and were willing to strain every 
nerve to reach the vessel. Yet the thing was impossible, 
and gradually the dreadful truth dawned on the mind of 
the desolate being before them. Never have those 
weather-beaten sailors forgotten her countenance. She 
seemed stunned with despair; they say that twice or 
thrice a single tear rolled down her cheek, falling upon 
her poor sickly baby’s face; but there was no violent 
demonstration of her grief. They remembered, too, 
that for a long time she looked fixedly at the infant, 
while it, unconscious creature, faintly smiled, playing 
with a band of its young mother’s gray hair which had 
escaped from its confinement. How the ocean had been 
linked with her latter destiny! The meeting with him 
who had ruled it ; the dream of passing over its friendly 
bosom to a friendly land which they had both so often 
cherished; and now, the horror of reality, the blank of 
despair! Did she think of all these things? None can 
tell. But Margaret’s nature was a fond and affectionate 
one. By affection in childhood, she might have been 
governed; by misplaced affection in after-years, her fate 
was sealed. Let charity believe that reason sank be- 
neath the stroke of anguish ‘more great than she could 
bear!’ 

Suddenly, too suddenly for prevention on the part of 
her companions, poor Margaret, clasping still her infant 
firmly in her arms, leaped from the boat, and in life 
was seen no more. A large steamer, freighted with 
many a joyous heart, at the moment was near; and 
although this multiplied the attempts at a rescue, the 
swell of the water caused by the paddles rendered it 
more difficult. The bodies were not found for hours. 
Besides the depositions of the two rowers, many from 
the deck of that stately vessel witnessed the suicide: 
there could be no misinterpretation of the fact. It was 
another brief chronicle, a deep tragedy, added to the 
many which crowd our newspapers, and of which the 
happy and prosperous too rarely investigate the causes. 


NOTES ON THINGS IN IRELAND. 


As every circumstance connected with Ireland excites 
peculiar interest at present, and as I have now resided 
in it for several years, and have had the opportunity of 
mixing fréely with all creeds and classes, I have thought 
that I might be able to throw together some remarks 
and anecdotes, illustrating the very peculiar state of 
society and feeling existing in that country. I do not 
pretend to be more capable of observing than many 
others, but I have had more opportunities for obser- 
vation. 

The town in which I principally resided was a seaport, 
with a very considerable import and export trade. The 
exports were almost entirely provisions—grain, bacon, 
live cattle, &c.—the imports, manufactured goods from 
England, timber from Canada, and two or three vessels 
in the year with sugars from the West Indies; the teas, 
sugars, and tobaccos, were got almost entirely from 
England. In the immediate neighbourhood of the town 
the rent of land varied from L.3 to L.8 per acre, and 
L.10, L.12, and in some instances at the rate of L.15, was 
given for the con acre, as it was called. The meaning 
of the con acre is this: a farmer or a gentleman manures 
the land (sometimes only partly manures it), and then 
lets it as potato-ground for a year. time to 
time dreadful cases of hardship arise from t! stem, 
for the tenant is bound for this enormous rent whether 
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the wy hy or not, and murder not unfrequently ensues. 
Some since a gentleman—a magistrate—let a con 
acre to a poor man for L.10, who paid one fourth of the 
money, L.2, 10s., before entering on possession. The 
potato crop failed, the landlord seized the crop, which 
brought only L.5, and then proceeded at law against the 
tenant for the remaining L.2, 10s. Now, this might be 
all fair enough if the two parties were on equal terms at 
first; but they are not; for the peasant must frequently 
take the con acre ground on any terms, or starve; he 
has but a choice of the two evils; and cases of hardship 
similar to what I have mentioned are very frequent. 
The usual rate of wages is 8d. or 10d. a-day for farm- 
labourers, without food, or fourpence or sixpence a-day 
if fed by the farmer; their food, in this case, is almost 
invariably dry potatoes; at least I have been in some 
hundred farm-houses, and have seen the farm-servants 
at their meals, and I cannot remember that I ever saw 
them have meat, milk, or butter, except on Sundays, or 
at harvest time, when they fare somewhat better; 
though, I believe, a pig’s head is the only meat they 
ever get even then. The farmer’s family live somewhat 
better, have milk and butter, but scarcely ever meat; a 
piece of bacon hanging up in a farmer’s kitchen is 
scarcely ever to be seen. Goldsmith tells us of— 
* Some Irish houses, where things are so so, 
A gammon of bacon hangs up for a show ; 
But as to think of eating the thing they take pride in, 
They'd as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in.’ 
Now, even for a show, the gammon of bacon is not to be 
seen. An exception to all this, however, occurs on 
grand occasions, such as a station or a wedding. A 
station is where the parish priest appoints some farmer’s 
house (generally a very ‘comfortable’ one) for the pur- 
pose of hearing the confessions of the people; the diffe- 
rent farmers on these occasions vie with each other in 
their entertainments. ‘This custom is now very gene- 
rally given up, but at weddings they still put forth all 
their strength. Iwas at the wedding of a ‘ comfortable’ 
farmer’s daughter a short time since. I went witha 
party of six or eight from town. The country guests 
could not have been fewer than from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred, and there was ‘ cead mille fealtha’ 
—Anglice, a hundred thousand welcomes, and abundance 
for all. We did not dine till six o’clock; but this was 
not from fashion, but the parties were within the prohi- 
bited degrees of kindred, and there had been some delay 
about getting leave from the bishop to have them mar- 
ried. The dinner was served up in the barn; the head 
table was the breadth of the room, and from it ran two 
long tables, On the table at the top we had a large piece 
of roast beef, roast mutton, boiled leg of mutton, boiled 
ham, &c. and the other tables seemed equally well sup- 
lied. The parish priest presided at the head, and one of 
curates, or coadjutors, as they are called in Ireland, at 
each of the other tables ; and assuredly they had no sine- 
cure posts. Fancy, my good reader, two hundred of the 
most hungry people you ever saw. I was ashamed of 
myself, or rather would have been, but that I was kept 
in such capital countenance by all the people around me. 
I only hope their reverences had dined before they came 
there. I really forgot to think about them at the time. 
Yet with all there was no confusion, no unseemly haste, 
positively no vulgarity, in the right sense of the word; 
all were polite and attentive to their neighbours; no 
scrambling for the viands, no eating them up before half 
the guests had arrived, as in certain splendid banquets we 
have heard of in other places: nor do the priests lose in 
the slightest degree the respect of their flocks from the 
intimacy with which they mix with them on these and 
similar occasions. On the contrary, they appear to gain 
even in ; I need not say how much in love ; while 
the slight of restraint which they cause is evi- 
dently useful. There were a great many very pretty 
girls, nicely dressed, and looking and acting like 
young ladies, though every one of them was in the habit 
of constantly working in the open air, ay, and working 
hard too, coarse and unseemly work ; and I must con- 


fess, when I saw some of them a few days afterwards, I 
did find it rather hard to recognise my fair friends of 
the former evening. 

Though wine and spirits were on the tables, the al- 
most universal drink was lemonade. ‘Thanks to Father 
Mathew. This recalls to my mind that, just at the time 
when the temperance movement first began to spread 
in Ireland, there appeared in the Dublin University 
Magazine a very clever pleasant paper ridiculing the idea 
of a temperance song being ever sung and applauded in 
Ireland; and yet, in a month after, nothing was to be 
heard from one end of the country to the other but songs 
in praise of Father Mathew and cold water; hot coffee 
and unbroken heads quite superseding the ‘ Cruiskeen 
Lawns’ and ‘ Jugs of Punch’ which for so many ages had 
charmed our bibulous and excitable friends across the 
Clannel. Clever men do prove false prophets sometimes. 
Sir H. Davy denied that a house could be lit with gas ; 
and, when a house was, that a street could. Now half the 
world or so is lit with it. Dr Lardner’s paper, to prove 
steaming across the Atlantic impossible, appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review much about the time the Great 
Western appeared off New York. And of course many 
similar cases might be cited. 

An unpleasantness occurred after dinner which showed 
very strongly the feeling with which their priests are 
regarded by the people, and the manner in which they 
at all times maintain it. One of our party from town 
was a young officer, and at dinner he sat next a girl of 
uncommonly good personal appearance. After the con- 
clusion of our meal he attempted to give her a salute. 
The lady rose up, and in doing so, stumbled, on which 
the priest, a fine tall handsome man, immediately stood 
up, and said, ‘I am astonished you allow any man to 
insult one of your sisters. How dare you, sir, forget 
yourself? The officer immediately apologised ; said he 
had not meant any insult ; on which the priest made some 
remarks to the effect that no fancied difference of rank 
should make a man for a moment fancy that he might 
take a liberty ; that the feeling of propriety in the people 
he saw around him was as delicate as it could be in any 
rank or circle; that if he chose to mix in their society, 
he should consider himself for the time, at least, as their 
equal. ‘And in my presence,’ he said, ‘no man shall 
presume on his position.’ A low murmur of applause 
ran round the tables, and the eyes of the party glistened 
as they looked up at the priest; but they remained 
perfectly quiet, and in no way interfered. 

Among the warmest admirers of the priest was evi- 
dently the hedge-schoolmaster. A very curious class 
are those hedge-schoolmasters, or philomaths, as they 
are pleased to term themselves. Friends of learning 
they certainly may be, but if so, friends on very 
slight acquaintance indeed; and assuredly learning is 
no friend to them, except that she appears to supply 
them with an unlimited quantity of strong waters. 
This race will shortly be extinct. National schools, and 
other valuable institutions, will be spread over the land, 
and philomaths will be no more. 

There was one thing in Ireland I never could be 
taught to like. I mean an Irish jig. I often tried to 
introduce country dances among the country people, 
but in vain; they invariably preferred their native jig, 
which is danced in this wise: A gentleman goes up 
to a lady, and bobs his head; this is sufficient chal- 
lenge; and they stand opposite each other, and com- 
mence cing. After a time, the gentleman retires, 
and the lady curtseys to her favoured swain, but gene- 
rally finds the use of her tongue too; and thus they 
continue to tire each other down. Now, I do contend 
for it, that whoever introduces the gay bustling Eng- 
lish country dance into Ireland will be a national bene- 
factor. 

Marriages are often made up among the country 
people after a very curious fashion. The Rev. Mr 
Hickey of Ross, a Protestant clergyman, well known 
in Ireland as Martin Doyle, the name under which he 
writes agricultural tracts, which have been of great use, 
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tells in one of them a story of a young Wexford farmer, 
who married the ugly girl with two cows instead of the 
pretty girl with one, wisely holding that there was not 
a cow difference between any two lasses. Very hard 
bargains are certainly not unfrequently made by the 
old people, in which the young are allowed very little 
voice. The landlords, also, in some cases exercise a 
control over such matters. A landlord or agent will 
likewise occasionally help to make up a match merely 
as a mutual friend. I knew of one of this kind. About 
two years since, a friend of mine, who was agent over 
a large property, thought he should do a very good 
deed in getting a husband for one of the pretty daugh- 
ters of a respectable widow, who was a tenant on the 
property ; and the only person he could think of who 
would be a good match was a rich old bachelor of some 
fifty, or rather perhaps threescore, who held a capital 
farm, well stocked. ‘John Power,’ said my friend, 
‘you must get married.’ ‘Oh, sir,’ said John, scratch- 
ing his head, ‘I couldn’t.’ ‘ You must, John; you must.’ 
‘Oh, your honour,’ said John, ‘I never thought of the 
likes.’ ‘Nomatter; you must, man; you must.’ ‘Oh, 
your honour, what ’ud the sisters say?’ Now, John 
had two maiden sisters, and the sweetest wine will get 
sour after a certain period. ‘John, you must marry 
Alice Walsh.’ ‘Ah, your honour,’ said John, be- 
ginning to forget the sisters, ‘she’s a very purty girl 
anyhow.’ And John was perfectly right; she really 
was. John became ‘quite convanient.’ Mrs Walsh 
was delighted when she heard of it. The lady thought 
the intended bridegroom rather old; but then he was 
very rich. She relented, and soon became Mrs Power. 
I have no doubt but that all things have gone on very 
happily. 

The question is frequently asked—Will temperance 
continue to prevail in Ireland ?—and many persons re- 
mark, that already there are numerous instances of the 
pledge being broken. It is not to be expected that the 
temperance feeling will continue as warm as it now is; 
and even now it has cooled down considerably from its 
first fervour. Yet the good which has been effected by 
Father Mathew will protably never be done away. The 
great evil in Ireland was not so much that the people 
drank, as that they gloried in drunkenness. When the 
Rev. George Carr, who established the first temperance 
society in Europe at Ross, in the county of Wexford, 
endeavoured to introduce them generally into Ireland, 
his temperance converts were almost invariably shamed 
out of the pledge, laughed at and ridiculed, till they gave 
it up. I have seen an unfortunate fellow walk down a 
street, and all the people laughing at him, merely be- 
cause he had joined the temperance society. Now, 
thanks to Father Mathew, all that has passed away for 
ever. 

The prevalence of drunkenness in Ireland was really, 
in the good old times, something quite awful; and 
General Mathews’s praise of potheen, which he delivered 
midst universal applause in his place in the Irish House 
of Commons, was probably not at all exaggerated — 
‘The chancellor on the woolsack drinks it, the judge on 
the bench drinks it, the peer in his robes drinks it, the 
beggar with his wallet drinks it, I drink it, every man 
drinks it. More odd and witty things have probably 
been said by Irishmen in favour of drinking, than by any 
people in the world. Who does not know Sheridan’s 
remark —‘ When a good thought is slow of coming, a 
glass of wine encourages it; and when it does come, a 
glass of wine rewards it.’ And when his son, Tom 
Sheridan, was told that brandy wéuld destroy the coats 
of his stomach, ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘it must attack the 
waistcoats.’ ‘Is it possible, said a friend, who came in 
and found Sir Hercules Langrishe alone, and three 
empty claret bottles beside him—*‘ is it possible, Lang- 
rishe, you have finished all that claret unassisted?’ ‘Oh 
no,’ said Sir Hercules, ‘ I had the assistance of a bottle 
of Madeira.’ It is of this witty baronet the anecdote is 
told—Riding in the Phenix Park with some lord-lieute- 
nant who had just come over, I now forget which, his 


lordship expressed surprise that some land which they 
were passing had not been drained by any former govern- 
ment. ‘Oh, my lord,’ said Sir Hercules, ‘ government 
was always too busy draining the rest of the country.’ 
Lord Cloncurry lately declared at a temperance meeting 
in Dublin, that in his younger days a gentleman scarcely 
ever went to the drawing-room after dinner sober. Now, 
of course, it would be almost impossible that one should 
enter it intoxicated; and among merchants and profes- 
sional men in Ireland, I am satisfied there is much less 
wine now drunk than in England, and spirits are very 
seldom introduced. 


THE HEALTH OF TOWNS COMMISSION. 


For some time a commission, composed of noblemen 
and gentlemen appointed by the crown, has been en- 
gaged in a most extensive series of investigations affect- 
ing the sanitary condition of large towns, and its first 
report has now been laid before the public. Consisting of 
two well-filled octavo volumes, much of the matter may 
be said to be deprived of novelty from the publication of 
certain sanitary reports a year or two ago; with the 
drawback of a little repetition, however, the present 
volumes embrace statements of incalculable value, and 
we should hope will speedily lead to what the public are 
now prepared to expect—a comprehensive legislative 
measure enforcing the proper ventilation, sewerage, and 
drainage of large towns—the opening up of confined 
alleys—the supplying of water to the poor—and all other 
arrangements which medical officers may suggest. 

The mass of evidence on these various topics in the 
report of the health of towns commission before us, 
renders it impossible to present anything like an analysis 
of its contents, and all we can do is to glean from its 
pages a few striking passages likely to be perused with 
interest by our readers. The first party examined was 
Dr Southwood Smith, physician to the London Fever 
Hospital, whose statement is so complete in itself as 
regards the mortality—the private misery, and public 
loss—caused by want of ventilation and cleanliness, that 
we gladly leave it for publication in its entire form.* 
We pass on, therefore, to the second person under exa- 
mination, Mr N. B. Ward, surgeon, a gentleman favour- 
ably known as the originator of a plan for growing plants 
in glass-cases. In the pursuit of this object, Mr Ward 
had occasion to direct his attention to the influence of 
light and air, freed from deleterious particles. His 
answer on these points is interesting and instructive :— 

‘ During a practice of thirty years in a densely-popu- 
lated neighbourhood, my attention has been repeatedly 
drawn to the influence of light, not only as a most effi- 
cient means of preventing disease, but likewise as tend- 
ing mategially to render disease milder when it occurs, 
and more amenable to medical and other treatment. 
Dupuytren (I think) relates the case of a lady whose 
maladies had battled the skill of several eminent practi- 
tioners. This lady resided in a dark room (into which 
the sun never shone) in one of the narrow streets of 
Paris. After a careful examination, Dupuytren was 
led to refer her complaints to the absence of light, and 
recommended her removal to a more cheerful situation. 
This change was followed by the most beneficial results ; 
all her complaints vanished. Sir James Wylie has given 
a remarkable instance of the influence of light. He 
states that the cases of disease on the dark side of an 
extensive barrack at St Petersburg have been uniformly, 
for many years, in the proportion of three to one to 
those on the side exposed to strong light. The experi- 
ments of Dr Edwards are conclusive. He has shown 
that if tadpoles are nourished with proper food, and 
exposed to the constantly-renewed contact of water (so 
that their beneficial respiration may be maintained), but 
are entirely deprived of light, their growth continues, 


* We propose issuing the evidence of Dr Southwood Smith as a 
distinct publication in the work entitled ‘ Chambers’s Miscellany 
of Useful and Entertaining Tracts.’ 
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but their metamorphosis into the condition of air- 
breathing animals is arrested, and they remain in the 
form of large tadpoles. Dr Edwards also observes, that 
persons who live in caves and cellars, or in very dark and 
narrow streets, are apt to produce deformed children ; 
and that men who work in mines are liable to disease 
and deformity beyond what the simple closeness of the 
air would be likely to produce.’ He adds, in reply to 
other questions, that he would reconrmend the opening 
up of alleys and courts, so as to admit an abundance of 
light as well as air into the dwellings of the poor, and 
that the advantages to the general health would be re- 
markable. He likewise suggests that the salubrity 
would be improved by the introduction of plants in cases 
into dwellings. ‘The plants, he says, would absorb to a 
certain extent the breathed carbon; but their cultiva- 
tion would be not less useful in promoting a love of 
nature. ‘ And what would be the expense of one of the 
cases?’ is asked. ‘The expense would be trifling ; 
glazed and puttied frames can be obtained at a shilling 
the square foot, which might be put in their windows 
and little yards, and they would repay the expense of 
the case within a twelvemonth by the growth of salad 
or flowers.’ 

The next individual under examination was Dr Neil 
Arnott, distinguished alike for his philanthropy and 
scientific acquirements. The want of a knowledge that 
pure air is essential for the support of life, was perhaps 
never more strikingly manifested than in what the 
doctor describes as having happened not long since in 
London. ‘A year or two ago, a new house was built to 
receive the monkeys in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s 
Perk, and no expense was spared which, in the opinion 
of those intrusted with the management, could insure to 
these natives of a warmer climate all attainable comfort 
and safety. Unhappily, however, it was believed that 
the objects would be best secured by making the new 
room nearly what an English gentleman’s drawing-room 
is.. For warming it, two ordinary drawing-room grates 
were put in, as close to the floor as possible, and with 
low chimney openings, that the heated air in the room 
should not escape by the chimneys; while the windows 
and other openings in the walls above were made as close 
as possible. Some additional warm air was admitted 
through openings in the floor, from around hot-water 
pipes placed beneath it. For ventilation in cold weather, 
openings were made in the skirting of the room, close to 
the floor, with the erroneous idea that the carbonic acid 
[foul air], produced in the respiration of the animals, 
because heavier than the other air in the room, would 
separate from this, and escape below. When all this 
was done, about sixty healthy monkeys, many of which 
had already borne several winters in England, were put 
into this room. A month afterwards, more than fifty 
of these were dead, and the few remaining ones dying. 
This room, open only below, was as truly an extinguisher 
to the living monkeys as an inverted coffee-cup, held 
over and around the flame of a candle, is an extinguisher 
to the candle. Not only the warmth from the fires, and 
the warm air that was allowed to enter by the openings 
in the floor, but the hot breath, and all thé impure ex- 
halations from the bodies of the monkeys, ascended, first 
to the upper part of the room, to be completely incor- 
porated with the atmosphere there, and by no possibility 
could escape, except as a part of that impure atmosphere 
gradually passing away by the chimneys and the open- 
ings in the skirting. Therefore, from the time the 
monkeys went into the room until they died, they could 
not have had a single breath of fresh air. It was neces- 
sary only to open, in the winter, part of the ventilating 
apertures near the ceiling, which had been prepared for 
the summer, and the room became at once salubrious.’ 
In a subsequent part of his evidence, Dr Arnott alludes 
to one of his latest inventions in the cause of humanity 
—a bellows for propelling fresh air into houses or ships, 
and which, from having seen in London, we can recom- 
mend as one of the most simple and cheaply-wrought 
plans of ventilation which has fallen under our notice. 


The science of statistics was perhaps never brought 
to bear on a more curious subject than that of disease 
arising from the number of persons who sleep in one 
apartment or in one bed. In this A cae of in. 
quiry we have first the evidence of Mr Toynbee, ong 
of the surgeons of the St George’s and the St James's 
Dispensary. Referring to a house-to-house visitation 
of Mr Weld in the parish of St George's, Hanovg 
Square, he mentions that there were in the parish 1465 
families of the labouring classes, who had for their 
residence only 2175 rooms and 2510 beds. It appeared 
that 929 families had only a single room, and 408 two 
rooms. With respect to beds, 623 families had only} 
bed per family, 638 had 2 beds, 154 had 3 beds, 21 had 
4 beds, 5 had 8 beds, 6 had 3 beds, 7 had 1 bed, 7 dwell. 
ings had no bed, and 10 were not ascertained. Where 
this state of things exists, it is customary to let half, or 
a quarter of a room to a family; each has its corner, 
‘In the course of the first months that I was attached jj 
to the dispensary,’ says Mr Toynbee, ‘an aged Irish 
woman applied to me with a broken rib; she declined 
going into an hospital; the dispensary therefore sup- 
plied her with a flannel roller, and I promised to visit 
her and apply it. On reaching her home, I found that | 
it consisted of one corner of a room on the first floor of | 
a house in Peter Street. The landlady of this room, | 
who herself occupied the central part, near the fireplace, 
had tenants in the other three corners, in one of which 
was a widow with three or four children. I applied the | 
bandage to my patient, who went on, to use her own | 
words, very comfortably for four or five days, at the end } 
of which time I found her in considerable pain from the | 
following cause. Not being able to go out as usual | 
with her basket to sell fruit and vegetables, she could | 
not pay her daily rent, and therefore, on the suggestion 
of the landlady, consented to underlet half of her bed; | 
but it happened, unfortunately, that the new tenant, | 
being bulky in person, occupied more than her fair pro- | 
portion of the joint tenancy, so as to press against the | 
broken rib of my poor invalid, and displace it, thus 
producing a recurrence of the pain.and suffering from 
which she had but just been freed’ He adds, that the | 
noxious air breathed in these overcrowded rooms is 
a ‘principal cause of the scrofulous affections which 
abound to an enormous extent among the patients; | 
scrofula, from a similar want of ventilation, is also, he 
says, a prevailing cause of mortality among the animals 
in the Zoological Gardens. How strange does it seem, 
that the directors of these interesting repositories should 
be equally ignorant of the principles of ventilation with | 
the meanest denizen of St Giles or Whitechapel. 

The Rev. J. Clay of Preston, in Lancashire, presents 
some statistics respecting house and bed accommoda- 
tion fully more distressing than those of Mr Toynbee. | 
He speaks of a section of streets, courts, and yards in 
Preston, which contains 422 dwellings, inhabited by | 
2400 persons, sleeping in 852 beds—that is, an average | 
of 5 and a fractional part for each bed. The specifica- 
tion is as follows:—in 84 cases 4 persons slept in the | 
same bed, in 28 cases 5 in a bed, in 13 cases 6 in a bed, 
in 3 cases 7 in a bed, in 1 case 8 in a bed; and, in addi- | 
tion, a family of 8 on bed frames covered with a little | 
straw. ‘The deterioration, or, more correctly speaking, | 
ruin of morals, arising from this overcrowding, does not | 
require to be insisted on. 1 

It would naturally be supposed that the horrors we | 
speak of, arise, as a matter of course, from poverty— 


that no one would voluntarily live in a manner so little J 


removed above that of the lower animals. It appears, 
however, that, irrespective of means, choice governs this 
mode of existence. A mill-watchman having met with 
a serious accident, was visited by the surgeon at his 
dwelling, when it appeared that he had only a very | 
small room with one bed, in which he lay by turns with 
a paralytic old man—the watchman all day, and the 
old man all night; yet ‘the watchman was a single 
man, sober, and orderly in his conduct, and receiving 
regular wages of 18s. per week—a sum which would 
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enabled him to procure good lodgings and every 

t comfort.’ Take another case: ‘ A shoemaker 
his wife, could earn 25s. weekly, keeps a pig 
room in which he, his wife, and three chil- 
live. A sow belonging to a friend, having brought 
a more numerous litter than she could support, 
shoemaker fitted up, for the reception of the two 
umerary pigs, a corner of his living room, in 

ich they were found by the agent of the Charitable 
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manner in which wages are spent by certain 
of operatives in manufacturing towns, we obtain 
} the following information from the evidence of Mr Coul- 
| thart of Ashton-under-Lyne. In that busy and populous 
town, where the factories are fully employed, the cotton 
ives receive a weckly sum of L.5775, or, reckoning 
ty wes to the year, they receive the annual amount 
} of 1.288,750, which is irrespective of wages paid to 
| tailors, shoemakers, bricklayers, masons, joiners, and all 
} other handicraftsmen and day-labourers. With the 
} ssi of a committee of intelligent cotton opera- 
tives, Mr Coultbart drew up a table showing the manner 
in which the L.288,750 were disposed of. ‘There were 
as we see from this table, on food, L.185,720; 
ing, L.26,410; fuel, L.9350; house-rent, L.33,870; 
ies, L.8180; education, L.2220; ale and spirits, 
L.14,430; medicine and medical advice, L.6160; and 
deposited in savings’-bank, L.2410. Out of the enor- 
| mous sum of L.288,750, only L.2410 saved, and L.14,430 
| spent on intoxicating liquor: We give much credit to 
| the Ashton operatives for the honesty of the confession ; 
| and believe it differs little in character from what could 
| be made by every great body of factory operatives in 
| the United Kingdom. 


ist 


| THE SUBURBS OF LONDON. 


| Tuere is something peculiarly cheerful and pleasing in 
| the aspect of the suburbs of a great city. Here mono- 
tonous streets of houses have not utterly annihilated 
| the ever-refreshing grass and shadowy trees, nor do soli- 
fields and woods seem to mourn the absence of man 
his dwellings. The quietness of the country is 
animated by some of the more agreeable aud exciting 
| features of city life, and the distracting noise of the 
mighty Babylon is moderated by a due admixture of 
| mral serenity. Equally removed from noise and loneli- 
ness, the man-made city and the God-made country are 
| here united, and nature and art blend pleasingly toge- 
} wer. Here we are neither jostled by the crowd, nor 
| in danger of losing our way for want of a guide. Here 
thereare no attenuated monstrosities half-a-dozen storeys 
| high, looking as though they were panting and pining 
for more space, nor any lonely dwellings vainly staring 
out upon the solitude around for a neighbour. Here are 
no pestilent gasometers, nor belching tall chimneys, 
pouring forth their abominations night and day—nor, 
| on the other hand, any reeking dunghills and stagnant 
pools to taint the breeze and offend the olfactories of 
the passer-by.’ Such are some of the advantages of the 
suburbs of great cities generally ; advantages, indeed, 
| which combine those of both city and country, without 
| the peculiar inconveniences of either. 
| If such remarks are in anyway appropriate to the 
| suburbs of great cities generally, much more are they to 
those of London. There is an appearance of plenty and 
@ “omfort about the suburbs of ‘the great metropolis’ 
| Which is quite cheering to contemplate. It is true there 
is somewhat of pride and pretension in the appearance 
of not a few of the ‘cottages’ and ‘ villas, which may 
well provoke a smile. The ‘ prospect houses,” hemmed 
in on all sides by taller neighbours—the ‘ woodbine cot- 
tages,’ with their bare walls, savour of the ludicrous; 
and the Swiss and Elizabethanised snuggeries, with their 
ambitious porticos and minikin stables, are amusing 
specimens of the tendency of even bricks and stones to 
ape the manners of their superiors. Yet, cynical and 
sour-hearted must he be who should condemn too se- 


verely their harmless pomposity, and refuse to rejoice 
at the comfort and abundance everywhere so appa- 


rent. 

Unlike their crowded brethren of the city, the houses 
in the suburbs are for the most part isolated, or at least 
possess each a small garden. Their occupants are prin- 
cipally superior clerks, heads of firms, or gentlemen who 
are compelled to visit the city daily, and who reside in 
the suburbs both on account of its cheapness to them- 
selves, and its pleasantness and healthfulness for their 
families. Here is the ‘ habitat’ of the professional man, 
and here also that of the snug annuitant, the expecta- 
tion of his poor relations, whose chief occupation con- 
sists in making his biennial pilgrimage to the city to 
receive his dividend at the bank. The houses have a 
remarkably clean and neat appearance ; the blinds are 
of unsullied whiteness ; and the stones and steps leading 
up to the doors so perfectly unsoiled, that one could 
scarcely imagine a dirty foot having ever trodden there. 
It is, however, rarely dirty in the suburbs, at least 
where the streets are completed, as the roads are gene- 
rally kept in excellent condition, and the traffic is so 
small, that the rain speedily soaks into the ground, or 
runs off the stones before it has time to form that 
nuisance of the city—mud. Flowers abound, not only 
in the trim flower-beds, but also in reddened flower-pots 
at the windows, though some, as more genteel, prefer to 
place them on a stand inside the window. 

Searcely is breakfast concluded, when the punctual 
city omnibus, grinding along the newly-graveled road, 
draws up to the well-known house. The servant-maid 
appears at the door in a twinkling, and unlocking the 
gate (vigilantly fastened to keep out beggars and no- 
madic venders of small wares), is quickly followed by 
her master, with brushed hat and brilliant boots, his 
Mackintosh or greatcoat prudently thrown over his 
arm, and a little flower tastefully adjusted in the button- 
hole of his coat. The conductor, touching his hat, assists 
his accustomed fare, who smilingly exchanges a ‘ good 
morning’ with his well-known fellow-passengers, and 
waves his hand to his youngest child, held up at the 
window to see papa depart. 

The various cries soon begin to echo through the 
quiet road. The mop-seller, the knife-grinder, the 
dogs’-meat vender, and their brother tradesmen, busily 
commence their avocations, and ‘ hearthstone,’ ‘old | 
glo,’ ‘mops,’ ‘ brooms,’ and numberless other cries, ra- 
pidly succeed each other, in every imaginable pitch of | 
voice from alto to bass. The stalwart Bavarian girl, in | 
the garden before some promising window, sings her | 
well-known air, beseeching the inmates to ‘ puy a | 
broom.’ The Italian boy perseveringly grinds his lively 
melodies, to the delight of the dancing young ones at | 
the window; and his light-hearted brother, with his 
tray of images on his head, offers them for sale with an | 
air of honesty and good temper that deserves a cus- 
tomer. Prosperity to his humble trade! There are 
the embodiments of innocence, wisdom, beauty, and 
chivalry in his little collection ; and he must be a misan- | 
thrope indeed who can look with indifference either 
upon him or his snowy wares. The flower-seller, too, 
with his fragrant and blushing specimens, is on the alert | 
to find customers, in which he fortunately experiences | 
little difficulty, as our suburban friends are wisely fond | 
of these fairy children of the earth, and grudge not a 
trifle to secure a favourite flower or a fine-grown plant. 
The ruddy butcher boy, with his clean blue sleeves, and 
his tray on his shoulder, wends his way to the accustomed 
house with the bespoke joint. The pale befloured baker 
trundles his barrow of bread before him, lingering to ex- 
change jokes with the not-unwilling servant-girls; and 
the cheesemonger’s lad, with fringed apron, and his basket 
on his arm, goes his usual round for orders. The old 
jobbing gardener is intent upon trimming the shrubs and 
mowing the tiny grass-plot into the desired primness ; 
but exercises a prudent tardiness, lest he should have 
finished his task before another job presents itself. The 
ill-paid teacher, with her portfolio of music under her 
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arm, is hurrying along to give her morning lesson; and 
the drawing-master, with brushed and well-worn suit 
of black, is on his road to his pupils. The lumbering 
water-cart jolts along the dusty road, but invidiously 
marking the non-payers, by leaving them to the plea- 
sures of unmitigated dust, and thus writing, as it were, 
on the very road before their doors their parsimony or 
their obstinacy. The servant-maid takes the children 
an airing, but her attention is not, however, so entirely 
absorbed by them as to render her unobservant of the 
smiling shopmen with whom she is in the habit of gos- 
siping; while her fellow-servant is despatched to the 


| the last number of his favourite 
| the prattle of his chubby little 


circulating library to exchange the well-thumbed three- 
volume novel, with the special injunction from her ro- 


| mantic young mistress to inquire whether they have 


‘anything new.’ Thus passes the morning. 
The sun is declining westward, and the appearance of 


| the baker with his tray of savoury pies intimates that 


the important hour of dinner is at hand. The omnibus 


| returns from the city, and, punctual to his accustomed 


time, papa steps out of the vehicle, big with city news, 
and the all-important topics of the Gazette and the Ex- 
change, while his rosy children and his lady-like spouse, 
happily ignorant on such matters, greet his arrival at 
the threshold. Papa, declaring he is very fatigued, ex- 
changes his tight boots for a pair of slippers, and sub- 
stitutes a comfortable wrapper for his dress-coat. The 
grave ceremonies of the table shortly commence, relieved 
by the narration—on one side, of meeting accidentally 


, some old acquaintance in the city, or the arrangments 


for the forthcoming dinner ‘of the company’ at ‘the 
hall ;’ and, on the other side, with an account of the be- 


| haviour of the little ones, their quaint questions, so in- 


dicative of their precocity ; or some harmless bit of scan- 
dal circulating among the neighbours. 

The sun has set, the misty shadows of evening gather 
fast, and the nimble lamplighter, with his ladder on his 
shoulder, posts along to light the widely-dispersed lamps. 
The crimson curtains are drawn, and the cheerful glare 
of the comfortable fire-light flashes against the walls of 
the well-furnished room. Anon the tea-urn and the 


| candles are introduced, and the refreshing steamy beve- 


rage hisses in the cups; while papa, who has previously 
made the daily tour of his little garden, and examined 
into the wellbeing of his floral favourites with parental 
care, proclaims the pleasing tidings that there is an- 
other bud appearing on the rose-bush, and that he has 
actually counted eleven pears on the pear-tree. Wo to 
the profane hand which should dare to molest them; 
ill speed the wind which should rudely scatter their 
unripened glories on the ground. No, those pears are 
no common sort, and papa would nearly as soon that one 
of his children should be snatched from the door, as one 
of those eleven pears pilfered from the tree. At the 
same time a packet of seeds is produced from the favou- 
rite shop in the city; and their merits having been 


| dilated on, and mamma and the young ones puzzled at 
| the pronunciation of the hard name written on the label, 
| are safely deposited among papa’s horticultural stores 


for use at a fitting opportunity. 

Tea ended, papa amuses himself with a volume, or 
riodical, or listens to 
y, as, seated on his 
knee, he stammeringly tells him, with sparkling eye 


| and child-like enthusiasm, what he saw in his morning 


walk with Mary, or how terrible an accident happened 
to his little cart. Mamma takes her seat at papa’s side, 
with her work-box before her, busily occupied with her 
* wool-work,’ or sometimes sits down to the pianoforte 
and thunders away at some well-known overture, or 
warbles a sentimental melody from ‘that dear Moore.’ 
She does not fail to remark, however, if any stranger be 
present, that she has quite forgotten her music since 
she has been married, and that her many stern house- 
hold duties leave her no time to practise. The eldest 
little girl, too, must play over her lesson, to show papa 
how rapidly she is improving, during which mamma 
looks at him significantly, as though to assure him she 


will yet be a player. The little favourite is applauded 
for her industry, and liberal promises are made of treaty 
and presents if she will attend to her studies. 

It is nine o’clock. The younger members of the 
family are gone to bed; the road is quiet; scarcely q 
human being is to be seen abroad, except a soli 
maid-servant, with the key in her hand, just popped | 
out to procure some little forgotten necessary. The 
pot-boy takes round the supper-beer to his customers, 
giving notice of his approach by his well-known cry of | 
‘beer,’ with his lantern fixed at the end of his tray, | 
throwing its strong light across the dark road. Supper | 
is soon concluded; papa with a yawn throws down his | 
book and looks at his watch; and after observing upon | 
the lateness of the hour, and giving some horticultural | 
directions as to the morrow, the whole household ar | 
quickly asleep, and not an echo awakens the silence of 
the road except that of the safety-assuring tread of the | 
heavy-booted policeman. 


THE BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, | 


ANTIQUARIAN societies have long existed in every | 
country pretending to any advancement in taste, one | 
of their objects being to collect and preserve ancient | 
historical or curious relics in museums. Such a mode 
of assembling coins, ancient armour, manuscripts, and 
other small objects, answers every desired end; but 
there are others which, from their size, it would be im- 
possible, even if it were desirable, to deposit in such col. | 
lections : we allude to sepulchral monuments, old castles, 
abbeys, churches, encampments, and other equally in- 
teresting relics of past times, which are likely to lapse 
into a state of utter decay and neglect. The preservation 
of such objects is worthy ofa nation’sare, for they are 
among the most valuable records of ow social and poli- | 
tical history. Till the present time, .however, all such 
monuments of antiquity have been left to the charge 
of their proprietors, and been neglected or preserved 
according as private, and often uninstructed, feeling 
dictated. We are glad to know that this evil is likely 
to be remedied. Among the various movements now 
agitating society, there is one for preserving and exa- | 
mining the class of antiquities to which we refer. An 
archeological association has lately been formed in 
London, with a view to promoting intercourse among the 
antiquaries and artists of Great Britain, and to inves- | 
tigate, preserve, and illustrate national monuments of | 
every character—architectural, numismatic, or docu- | 
mentary. Hitherto, the society has flourished with } 
hopeful success. A monthly journal, published under | 
its superintendence, and filled with matter deeply inte- 
resting to the antiquary, has already attained a very | 
respectable circulation. A part of the plan of the | 
association consists in forming meetings on the most 
interesting scenes of British history, and investigating | 
on the spot such remains as may exist in them. The | 
first of these excursions took place at Canterbury be- 
tween the 9th and 14th of last September, when a 
large party of gentlemen were in attendance, some of 
them accompanied by the ladies of their families. | 
At an early stage of proceedings, there was a discussion | 
respecting certain Roman antiquities on the south coast | 
of Britain, in which the dean of Hereford took a part. 
Subsequently, an especial excursion was made to Rich- | 
borough, or, as it was called by the Romans, Rhutupia. | 
This old Roman port was situated at the bottom of the | 
bay, which extends on the one side by Sandwich to Deal, 
on the other by the Reculvers and Ramsgate to the North } 
Foreland. Nothing but the walls remain at present; | 
but they are remarkable for their strength and thickness, | 
and enclose a raised platform, which extends 150 yards 
in one direction, and 158 in the other, with the excep- 
tion of the side which fronts the sea (and from which the 
ruins are now separated by a large extent of alluvial 
deposit), where the terrace has given way, leaving no 
trace of the wall, and exposing the soil, which contains 


quantities of human bones, and shells of oysters, which [jj) took 


resent ; | 
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parently a favourite food of the Ro Rh 
a a favo of the Romans. u- 
he oe not aly a favourite residence of the Romans, 
| and the dwelling-houses appear to have extended far 
| and wide around the castle, but was also much frequented 
| hy Britons, and subsequently by Saxons. It was there 
the Prefect Clemens Maximus was slain by the 
| Briton, Theodosius, whom Ausonius calls the Rhutupian 
robber. Hither Vortigern awaited the arrival of his allies, 
the Saxons, Hengist and Horsa; and Ethelbert made it 
also the chief seat of his government: hence the country 
around is often called Rhutupia’s land. On this sub- 
ject a paper was communicated by Miss Halsted, who 
considered the harbour of the Romans to be generally 
that sheltered estuary which still extends between the 
county of Kent and the Isle of Thanet; and that it was 
at one entrance by the castle of Richborough, 
and at the other by that of Regulbium (Reculver), to- 
gether styled Rhutupie. This author also called atten- 
tion to the interesting fact of the antiquity of the chapel 
of our Lady of Reculver, ordained for the sepulture of 
such persons as perished by storm or other casualties, 
as testified by commission preserved in the Harleian 
manuscripts, and bearing date 8th May 1485, the time 
of Richard IIT. 

Close by Canterbury, the association also visited the 
little church of St Martins, now in progress of restora- 
tion, and supposed by Bede tobe an ecclesiastical edifice 
of the time of the Roman Christians; a deduction which 
met with corroboration from a number of unique coins, 
which were exhibited to the association as coming from 
the same locality, and which, Mr R. Smith remarked, 

| attested that there must have been a church there as 
| arly as the period when Christianity was first intro- 
duced into this country. In this church is also preserved 
am ancient baptismal font, with a sort of ornamental 
interlacings in low relief, in which tradition says King 
Ethelbert was baptised. In addition to these papers and 
questions of such great local interest, there were also read 
other communications relating to the Romans, among 
which was one by Professor Buckland on a Roman 
| town, fortifications, temple, and cemetery, discovered by 
Mr Medhurst at Jordan hill, in the parish of Preston, 
Dorsetshire : another by Mr Puttock on the Roman roads 
| inKent, more especially in reference to the indications 
of that valuable Roman Itinerary called that of Anto- 
} ninus, ascribed in the manuscripts to four different 
! Oesars: a third was by Mr Saull, on the Roman en- 
1 campments near Dunstable, the Durotrive of the above- 
| mentioned Itinerary: and a fourth, by Mr Artis, was on 
| @rtain Roman remains from Wansford in Northampton- 
shire. Mr Repton also communicated a mixed paper 
| on Roman and Saxon columns; and a variety and number 
| ofrelics of Roman art were laid before the association 
}| at its different sittings. 
|| The chief thing accomplished by the association in 
| Saron antiquities, was the opening of so-called barrows, 
of graves with mounds above them, on the Barham and 
| Breach Downs, which constitute portions of the great 
| north downs of Kent. These operations were, how- 
| ever, preceded by the distribution of a printed account, 
| by Mr Wright—one of the most active members of the 
| association—of barrows which had been previously 
opened in the same locality; and also by a paper on 
barrows generally, communicated by the Rev. B. Deane. 
In this communication the author distinguished the 
ctomlech from the barrow, as being the tomb of the 
tich man, the other that of the poor. It would, how- 
ever, have perhaps been more accurate to have said, of 
| the great or distinguished man, the king, the patriarch, 
or the hero; for there appears to be no doubt that many 
of the affluent among the Saxons were buried under 
mounds, as it is well known many of the greatest men 
} among the ancients were under tumuli of earth and 
| stones, ‘Kit’s cotty house,’ a remarkable 'cromlech 
| Rear Maidstone, and where Mr Wright has been lately 
| Carrying on curious excavations, was also distinguished 
48 a sepulchral monument; and Sir William Betham 


| took the opportunity of asserting the sepulchral cha- 


racter of the round towers of Ireland, as attested by the 
discovery of a skeleton in that of Ardmore, and in which 
conclusion he was supported by Mr Crofton Croker, 
the learned Irish antiquary. The Saxon barrows were 
opened at the suggestion of Lord Albert Conyngham, 
who presided over the association at this its first meet- 
ing. The situation on which the first batch were 
placed was picturesque; between two or three cot- 
tages on the one side, and a windmill on the other, 
and overlooking the wooded and fertile vale of the 
Bourne—the old English name for a rivulet-—the burn 
of the Scots. In the first grave opened, remains 
(very fragmentary) were found of a woman and her 
child; they had not been parted in death; and with 
them were found the relics of necklaces, of variously 
coloured beads, which the Saxons wore apparently in a 
similar manner as is done in the present day by many 
semi-civilised nations, as well as, when fashion dictates, 
by the most refined civilisation. A ring and several 
other Saxon ornaments of no great value were also 
found in the same grave. The third barrow opened 
was distinguished from the others by the lower portion 
of the skeleton being displayed, by excavation, in 
nearly complete preservation. This fragment of huma- 
nity appeared to excite much interest among many 
present. The fourth opened was the tomb of a peasant 
warrior. His sturdy skull remained nearly entire; and 
by his side was the head of a spear, and a small portion 
of the boss of a shield, of the usual Saxon form. In the 
seventh, a knife, four and a half inches long, and at first 
supposed to have been a dagger, was found by the side 
of the skeleton of a female. Numerous other fragmen- 
tary relics were found; all, however, attesting, with the 
superficiality of the grave, that this had been the burial- 
place of some poor Saxon villagers who had settled 
themselves in these fertile and productive districts. 

After refreshment at Bourne, the hospitable mansion 
of Lord A. Conyngham, situated a few miles nearer 
Canterbury, on the same rivulet, the members of the 
association repaired to Breach Down, constituting a por- 
tion of the grounds attached to the house itself; and 
barrows of greater importance had, as in the other 
case, been previously excavated to within a few inches 
of the mortuary deposit, but which in this case lay at a 
depth of upwards of six feet in the chalk. Human 
bones were obtained from two of the graves thus opened ; 
and patience was further rewarded by obtaining from 
one of them a Saxon urn of beautiful form, and with the 
usual zig-zag ornament, as also a small vessel of green 
glass. On the contents of the urn being afterwards 
explored, it was found to contain the clasp of a purse, 
which had apparently contained no coins; whence some 
of the antiquaries present, notwithstanding the depths 
of the graves, and the care that had been taken in the 
entombment of the dead, were inclined to consider that 
they were the remains of poor Saxons—not, it will be 
thought, a perfectly satisfactory conclusion. 

A lively discussion arose upon various points of 
interest connected with these ws at the subse- | 
quent meeting of the association; but we shall only 
notice the most striking. The teeth, with the enamel 
often still in good condition, had the tip of the crown 
worn down in a manner which indicated a diet mainly 
of peas and beans, upon which, as several present re- 
marked, it was attested by existing records the soldiery 
were also gommonly fed, even down to a late period. A 
second fact was the absence of hair, which led Dr Petti- 
grew to advance an opinion that the Saxons had been 
shaved like the easterns; but notwithstanding the 
proved occasional long endurance of hair, it is well 
known that, in opening quite recent mortuary deposits, 
such is generally found wanting ; and the improbability 
of the deduction thus made was pointed out by one of 
the aldermen of the city. 

A still more curious subject of investigation pre- 
sented itself in the bones of rats and mice, that 
are found in these Saxon graves. In the printed 
account of Mr Wright, previously noticed, mention 
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is made of there having been found, in graves adjacent 
to these, the skulls and bones of mice, with re- 
mains of seed, &c. as if hoarded up. In an account of 
discoveries recently made in barrows opened in the 
vicinity of Bakewell, Derbyshire, and communicated by 
Mr T. Bateman, the remarkable feature was noticed of 
the discovery of rats’ bones a foot deep, which precluded 
the assumption that they had found their way into the 
barrow, and was evidence that they had been buried 
there. The bones thus found, according to Sir W. 
Betham, are those of the rat commonly called the Hano- 
verian, and attest to its long dwelling in these islands. 
In the barrows now opened, bones of mice were also 
found; and in the barrows of Barham Downs, there 
were found in one several land-snails of the genus helix; 
and in those of Breach Downs, two live earth-worms, 
which, according to Professor Buckland, had gone there 
in search of moisture during the summer heats. It may 
be remarked, in connexion with Saxon relics, that Sir 
W. Betham took two different occasions to insist upon 
the so-called kelts—Saxon, hatchets of stone—being 
adzes, or carpenter’s tools, from the circumstance of one 
having been found which had been used as such; but 
which, it will be seen at once, is not a satisfactory con- 
clusion that all were so used. 

In the next in succession, the subject of Norman 
antiquities, the attention of the association was par- 
ticularly called to the line of Norman forts, which 
extend from Dover, by Canterbury and Rochester, to 
London. Of all these, that of Canterbury is the least 
perfect. That of Dover was minutely described by the 
Rev. C. Hartshorne, who considered it as one of the 
most perfect types of a Norman castle in existence. 

The cathedral of Canterbury, though an edifice be- 
longing to various ages, was considered along with the 
Norman section of antiquities. Semicircular arches, 
it is well known, were adopted by both our Saxon and 
Norman ancestors; hence the term Romanesque has 
been used to express sach style as coming from the 
Romans, and avoiding the difficulty which often pre- 
sents itself of determining what is Saxon and what 
Norman. In reference to the cathedral, an interesting 
communication was read by Professor Willis, being a 
translation of the account given by the monk Gervase 
of that portion of the choir, and of other parts of the 
building, which were erected after the fire of 1173, and 
which belong to the late Norman epoch. This account 
had been verified by the professor’s examinations on the 
spot. The cathedral, however, presents much that is 
more modern —the eastern transept,, Trinity chapel, 
Becket’s crown, &c. which are early English; the 
western transept, the chapel of St Michael, and the 
screen, which belong to the decorated or florid Gothic; 
the nave, central tower, called Bell Harry steeple, which 
belong to the perpendicular style; and Christchurch 
gate, which is Tudor. Mr Godwin, who has for some 
time past turned his attention to the masonic signs 
which exist on the hewn stones in old edifices, exhibited 
copies of a variety which he had discovered in various 
cathedrals both in this country and on the continent, 
and which he had now also met with on Canterbury 
cathedral. The subject is one of considerable interest 
in connexion with the origin of free-masonry ; and simi- 
lar marks are met with on the edifices of antiquity in 
the East, in still greater numbers, and with still greater 
peculiarities. 

Barfreston church, a little architectural gem of the 
middle ages, was made the object of an especial excur- 
sion. The published drawings of this beautiful little 
edifice do not give a complete notion of the neat- 
ness and fitness of all its details, and the consequent 
harmony and ion which pervades the whole. 


perfection 
From a legend which is sculptured in a number of 


a over the main entrance, it appears, like 
lyn chapel, and the chapel of St Hu in the 
Ardennes, to have owed its origin to a hunting adven- 


ture, and which is narrated in these sculptures with 


much oddity and burlesqueness. 


Among the various papers which were read, and which in comt 
bore reference to The middle ages, we shall briefly notice, being B 
from their prominent interest, two on paintings og father, 
walls (it was not determined whether in distemper o, iM sessed | 
frescos), by Dr Spry and by Mr Woolaston, the one 
in Denham church, the other at East Wickham. The the z 
latter communication excited much interest, as it was 
intimated that the religious scruples of the incumbent have 
were about to cause its immediate destruction. The Hy 
association, as in duty bound, took immediate steps to iy 
prevent this act of barbarism. | Alkous! 

In an interesting paper read by the Rev. C. & a Bag 


Hartshorne on embroidery for ecclesiastical purposes of acquair 


the reign of Edward IIL, the author took occasion tg | at his 
direct the particular attention of the ladies present to Jj) range | 
this beautiful kind of needlework, and to express q noblem 
hope that he might see our ladies once again employed scribes 


in this interesting labour, instead of the unartistic repe. | | 
titions they so often make with the coarse kind of Ger. | with a 


man wools. lowing 
Papers of local interest were also read; first, by Mr NE,  *We 
Wright, being extracts taken from the old archives of | | n 
Canterbury ; and, secondly, by Mr Halliwell, on the 0 
ancient and more curious manuscripts in the library of | of Bagi 
Canterbury cathedral. Other curious communications, |) and wé 
which need not be particularised, followed ; one being 
from Mr T. J. Pettigrew, upon the discovery of 4 | ¥ 
bilingual inscription by Sir J. Wilkinson, by which ailk of 
hopes are entertained that the Persepolitan or arrow- feathe' 
headed characters can be compared with Egyptian sleepi 


r 
hieroglyphs, and a key to their deciphering be ulti- not hi 


mately discovered. This gentleman concluded the meet- terrac' 
ing of the association by unrolling, or rather cutting |B) of the 
up (for the bandages were too much impregnated with | there 
bitumen to allow of their being unrolled), a mummy |i) of Nii 


from Thebes, and which turned out to be that of a gen- | 
tleman, for his profession was not indicated by the | 
hieroglyphics found on his person. His time of living |} 
was calculated to have been about 2300 years ago—that | 
is to say, not of the most remote antiquity of mummies, i 
It was decidedly found in this case that the brain had |) 
been removed through an opening made into the crib- |] 


riform plates of the cthmoidal bone, and the cavity of } green 
the skull had been injected with bitumen. The face jj) magn 
had been gilt. BB) of th 
Thus terminated the first meeting of the British jj) desce 
Archeological Association. As a means-of intercom- | space 
munion, and an association for the preservation of monu- |) ters 
ments, its institution is invaluable. We leave it for the | Tivul 
present, with ardent hopes for its welfare and success. | -~ 
|| flowe 

THE BABYLONIAN PRINCESS. pede 

A sHort time ago, when spending an evening with |#q) lavis 
some kind friends in the neighbourhood of Portman | ‘A 
Square, we had the unexpected pleasure of meeting a |) princ 
lady who inspired the whole party with some degree | 
of interest. She was a foreigner, and her conversa- | brot! 
tion was in French, though she spoke also a little to G 
English. Before being introduced to her, we were in- | fj) Kur 
formed that she was by birth and education a Baby- || beau 
lonian princess, belonging, however, to a race of Asiatic | eyel: 
Christians. We were briefly informed that she had |) and 
undergone many misfortunes, but was not without a J] she’ 
hope of seeing brighter days in her own country. On | of t 
inquiring still more minutely something of her history whe 
from herself, we learned that she had recently given to || jure 
the world a memoir of her life and adventures; and |¥) brot 
having ourselves of the work, we now beg to | had 
offer a sketch of the not uninteresting narrative, trust- |) Las! 
ing that the notice, short as it is, will draw attention || She 
to the original.* ‘Bl ceas 
Maria Thérése Asmar was born at Nineveh, whither 4 
her parents had fled to escape a plague raging in Bag- MM) by ' 
| dad, in 1804. Her family were Chaldean Christians, |) = 
# Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess; written by herself, and |g} iis 

| translated into English. In two volumes. Colburn : 1844. iB) as 


: | 
‘| Tose to salute him. 
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in communion with the Catholic church, her uncle 
being Basilius Asmar, archbishop of Diarbekir. Her 
father, the Emir (or Prince) Abdallah Asmar, pos- 
essed great wealth, of which, however, he was fre- 
despoiled by Mohammedan rulers, on account 
the zeal with which he and his family professed the 
faith. The heroine of these memoirs appears 
have been peculiarly enthusiastic in the cause of 
ity, having benevolently attempted to establish 
for the education of her countrywomen both at 
| Alkoush (where the prophet Nahum was buried) and 
as While residing at Mosul, she became 
ted with the sister of the pasha, and visited her 
at his palace. Her sex and intimacy allowed her to 
range over that mysterious apartment in a Turkish 
nobleman’s establishment, the harem, which she de- 
gribes; being the only person, except Lady Stuart 
Wortley, who has been able to furnish English readers | 
with a correct account of an eastern harem. The fol- 
lowing will therefore be read with interest :— 
*We proceeded first to visit the bedrooms, which were 
numerous. They were covered, for the most part, 
H magnificent carpets. The beds, the manufacture 
| of Bagdad, were made of the branches of the palm-tree, 
and were so light, that the whole frame might, without 
| difficulty, be lifted with one hand. On the bed of the 
's chief wife were five matresses, each covered with 
sik of a different colour from the others, filled with the 
feathers of the peacock. After seeing a number of 
seeping-rooms fitted up in this manner, which could 
not have been fewer than thirty, we ascended to the 
terrace on the roof, from which we enjoyed a fine view 
| of the whole town and its environs, mingled here and 
| there with the mouldering ruins of the once mighty city 
of Nineveh. While I was gazing upon them, how for- 
ably did the words of the prophet present themselves 
te my mind—“ And as for Nineveh, her waters are 
like a great pool; but the men flee away. * * Thy 
shepherds have slumbered, O king of Assyria; thy 
princes shall be buried; thy people are hid in the 
mountains, and there is none to gather them together.” 
On the roof were erected three tents, made of a bluish- 
| green oil-cloth. Protected by these, we enjoyed the 
|| magnificent prospect before us unmolested by the rays 
| of the sun. After remaining here for a short time, we 
| descended into the garden, which covered an immense 
space of ground, not less, I should say, than three quar- 
ters of a square mile, intersected on every side with 
tivulets of water of not more than a foot in width, 
!) embanked with marble, and fringed with a profusion of 
|| flowers of every description, which filled the surround- 
| ing air with fragrance ; the predominating odour pro- 
| ceeding from the beds of roses, which flourished in most 
| lavish abundance. 

‘After spending an hour in this enchanting place, the 
| princess conducted me to a saloon opening upon the 
|| garden, where I was introduced to the wives of her 

brother, the pasha, in number twenty-five. In addition 
to Georgians and Circassians, there were some from 
Kurdistan. One of them, with whom I conversed, was a 
| beautiful Georgian, with large black eyes, shaded by 
eyelashes long, dark, and drooping like a cedar branch, 
|| aad not more than eighteen years old. She told me 
she was born of Christian parents, and that at the age 
of twelve she had been carried off to Constantinople, 
where see had been compelled, on pain of death, to ab- 
jure her faith and embrace that of Islam. She hada 
er, a Mameluke, in the service of the pasha, who 
| had also been forced to abjure the faith of his fathers. 
Iasked her if she was happy in her present condition ? 
She replied, that, far from rejoicing at her lot, she never 
} Ceased to bewail her hard fate, and to mourn the loss of 
ts and kindred. Our colloquy was here cut short 
ie entrance of the pasha himself. ll instantly 
He was a man apparently about 
ey pease of nan, and of ey end conninanding ststate 
his eyes were large, dark, and brilliant ; his beard, which 
was 


and copious, descended to his girdle, where 


his “hanjar,” or dagger, hung, its handle rough, and 
sparkling with jewels. His dress was sumptuous, and 
befitting his rank, and his courteous manner inspired 
confidence and respect. 

‘ The princess presented me to him as the relative of 
his “ kerkhea,” or lieutenant, which was the fact ; where- 
upon he received me with distinguished politeness, and 
made many inquiries respecting my family and kindred, 
particularly after my father, who was at that time at 
Bassorah, on his way to Bagdad. Our conversation 
had lasted a quarter of an hour, when the mollah, 
from the minaret, began to call all true believers to the 
“salat al zohor,” or mid-day prayer; whereupon the 
pasha immediately took his leave, for the purpose of 
repairing to the adjoining mosque, leaving his “ harem” 
to say their prayers in the saloon. 

‘Forthwith the ladies gave themselves up to their 
devotions ; first going upon their knees, and then pros- 
trating themselves on the ground, and kissing it, ery- 
ing aloud, “ There is no God but Allah; there is no 
God but the God of heaven, and Mahomet is his pro- 
phet ; there is no hope, no refuge, save in the most high 
and mighty God.” During all this time they had before 
them what they called a relique of the great prophet 
himself, which was no less than a fragment of the very 
“ sherwals,” or trousers, said to have graced the limbs 
of Mahomet’s sister, enveloped in paper, and encased in 
a rich gold cover, inlaid with diamonds. This precious 
relique they repeatedly kissed, and placed on their heads 
during their prayers. 

‘These pious observances lasted about a quarter of 
an hour, during the whole of which period I remained 
seated on the “diwan,” regarding the extraordinary 
scene with unmingled curiosity. As soon as it was 
over, a slave entered and announced dinner. The invi- 
tation was promptly attended to, and we all proceeded 
to the dining-room, which, on account of the great heat 
of the weather (it being then the month of June), was 
one of. the apartments opening, the whole width of one 
of its sides, into the court.’ 

Soon after this visit, the princess, in travelling from 
Tekel to Mosul with her mother and brother, was 
attacked by the predatory Kurds, and obliged—after 
escaping death herself—to carry for a long distance her 
wounded brother. 

For some years subsequently the Asmar family lived || 
in peace at Mosul; but at length new religious per- 
secutions began, and the princess’s father died. She 
then determined to make a pilgrimage to Palestine: || 
for which purpose she joined a monster caravan, con- || 
sisting of about 5000 individuals, with the necessary || 
number of camels and horses. In forty days she | 
reached Damascus in safety; but having met with || 
an accident, she was prevented from rejoining the 
caravan. Another opportunity, however, presented it- 
self on her recovery, and she arrived in Jerusalem just || 
before the Holy Week of 1826. Like other pilgrims, she | 
visited the Holy Sepulchre, of which so many legends 
have been fabricated. Viewing the spot with devotional 
enthusiasm, she was overcome with the intensity of her 
feelings. ‘ It is impossible (she says) to enter the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre without being impressed with a 
feeling of awe and veneration, the sombre light reign- 
ing in the interior béing strongly calculated to dispose 
the mind to reflection on the awful events which hap- 
pened on the different spots now enclosed within its 
walls. The first object which presents itself on en- 
tering the church is the stone where our Saviour was 
anointed with myrrh and aloes. It is covered with a 
marble slab, having a nob at each of the four corners, 
to protect it from the chisels of indiscreet pilgrims, 
and surmounted by an iron railing. Eight lamps of 
large size are kept constantly burning above it. Jt 
is nearly eight feet long, and almost two wide. This 
stone is. used in common by all nations, Catholics, 
United and Schismatic Greeks, United and Schismatic 
Armenians, Nestorians, Kopts, and all, in their turns, 
perfume it every day with much pomp and. ceremony. 
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At the distance of aay from the anointing 
stone, under the centre the great dome, which was 
formerly sustained by sixteen marble columns, now 
Ha a | by stone supporters of a square form, and re- 
ceiving light from the top, is the Golgotha, the tomb 
of our blessed Saviour, a small cell hewn out of the 
solid rock; which is in possession of the Latins. The 
entrance, which faces the east, is four feet high, and two 
and a quarter wide, which makes it necessary to stoop 
on entering. The tomb is nearly square, being six feet 
long, and five feet eleven inches wide, and upwards of 
eight feet in height. In excavating the tomb, a slab 
has been left about two feet six inches high, six feet long, 
and nearly three feet wide, on which was laid the body 
of our Lord, the head towards the west, and the feet to- 
wards the east, as though indicating the ruin which was 
afterwards to fall on the early habitations of man, and 
that the Almighty was about to desert for ever his once 
favoured people. ° 

‘ Forty-four lamps are kept constantly burning in the 

Holy Sepulchre; in the roof of which three apertures 
have been made, to allow the smoke to escape. The 
tomb is enclosed in a small chapel, surmounted by 
a dome, the walls of which are of beautiful marble of 
dazzling whiteness, and a smooth-faced red stone, and 
are ornamented by pilastres and other architectural de- 
corations. Before entering the sepulchre, as it were in 
the anti-chapel, is seen a stone about a‘ foot and a half 
square, marking the spot on which the stone which 
closed the mouth of the sepulchre was rolled by the 
angel. It was from this stone that the angel addressed 
the 8. 
*We then ascended a narrow staircase, which led us 
to the summit of Mount Calvary, upon which our Sa- 
viour suffered. All the superincumbent earth having 
been removed, the chapel which encloses this sacred 
spot is built upon the naked rock. It is divided into 
two parts by an arcade running east and west; and its 
inner walls are lined with marble. The northern divi- 
sion, which belongs to the Latins, encloses that part of 
Mount Calvary where our Lord was bound on the cross. 
The pavement here is a mosaic, principally composed of 
red marble, as if to mark the sacrilegious deed perpe- 
trated on this spot, where our Saviour shed his blood to 
save all mankind from everlasting death. 

‘In the southern division is shown a hole about 
eighteen inches deep, in which the fatal tree was planted 
on which Christ was crucified. On each side of this 
were fixed the crosses of the two thieves, that of the 
good thief being on the right of our Lord; that is, to- 
wards the north; for our Saviour's face was turned to- 
wards the west, his back being towards Jerusalem ; and 
that of the bad thief to the left, or south. Upwards of 
thirty lamps are constantly kept burning on the north 
side of the arcade, which divides the summit of Cal- 
vary, and fifty on the southern division. Near this is 
shown the rent which was made in the rock when our 
Saviour yielded up the ghost.’ 

While in Palestine, the Princess Asmar obtained the 
friendship of the Amira, or wife of the Emir Besghir, 
ruler of Lebanon, to whom she was appointed woman of 
honour. In this employment she seems to have spent 
about five years in great happiness. During that period 
the following story, highly illustrative of eastern man- 
ners, came to her ears:—‘ There lived at Acre a Chris- 
tian merchant, whose son also dwelt with him in the 


father, 
change apartments with him for fifteen or sixteen days, 
that he might show his bride becoming honour. To this 


the father willingly consented, and with made room 
for the wedded couple. Sixteen days passed away, and 
yet the son showed no disposition to restore the old man 


his rooms. At length his health began to suffer from 
the change, and he remonstrated with his son on his 
want of good faith, who assured him that his wife ep. 
tertained so great a repugnance to descend, that he had 
been hitherto unsuccessful in his attempts to prevail 
upon her, and requested yet fifteen days’ grace, in which 
time he undertook to overcome her scruples. The father 
again yielded, and although his health grew worse frog 
day to day, he patiently waited till the period agreed 
upon had expired, when he again renewed his demand 
to be reinstated in his own apartments: whereupon the 
son, with the utmost effrontery, told him that he had ng | 
intention whatever of changing his quarters, and warned 

the old man not to pester him with his solicitations 

upon which the father left him, absorbed in grief | 
Djezzar (the pasha), who always knew everything that | 
was going on in the city, either by his own persona] | 
knowledge (for, like the caliphs of old, he was fond of 

wandering about in disguise in search of adventures), or | 
by information derived from some of his emissaries, whp | 
were ever on the alert to pick up intelligence, on learn. 
ing these circumstances, sent guards to bring the young | 
man before him: and when they had brought him, and | 
he stood trembling beneath the stern and relentless gaze 

of the pasha, who sat on his divan, surrounded by his | 
officers and executioners, any one of whom would have | 
been ready at a word to strike his head from his body | 
with his drawn scimitar, Djezzar addressed him in a | 
voice which, for its terror, perhaps never had an equal, | 
being more like the roaring of a lion or a bull than q | 
human sound. Thundering out his name, he asked him | 
of what religion he was? The young man, struck dumb } 
with terror, was unable to utter a word. At length he } 
faltered out in timid accents that he was of the Christian | 
communion, thinking all the while that they would be | 
the last words he should ever utter. | 

“ You say you are a Christian,” said the pasha; “let | 
me see you, then, make the sign by which the Christians | 
are known.”. Whereupon the young man crossed him- | 
self. “ But let me hear distinctly the words which ae- |} 
company that sign,” shouted out Djezzar, putting his 
hand on his dagger. 

“Bismil ab w’ leben w’ lroukh alkaddus”—(In the | 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost)—cried 
the young.man, half dead with affright, repeating the | 
sign of the cross, in which, as all are aware, the finger 
points first to the head, then to the heart, and then to | 
the two shoulders. 

“ It seems, then,” said the pasha, “that your religion } 
teaches you that the father should be above, and the son | 
beneath. Hence, thou accursed imp of injustice, and | 
let me hear that thou hast conformed to the rules of 
thy faith, if thou wishest to keep thy head on thy 
shoulders.” It will readily be believed that the father 
was not long in obtaining his just rights.’ 

The princess, inspired with an intense wish to visit | 
the capital of the Catholic world, left the palace of the | 
Emir Beschir, and sailed for Italy. She arrived in Rome | 
in 1832, where she had the misfortune to be robbed of | 
a considerable amount of valuable property. Shortly |} 
afterwards, the war which began with the sieges of | 
Acre and Beyroot deprived her of the assistance of her 
friends, the Emir of Lebanon and his wife; while a 
merchant in Beyroot, in whose hands a large portion 
of her property was lodged, failed in consequence of 
the war. She was by these misfortunes reduced from | 
affluence to poverty, and in this condition was induced 
to travel to Paris, where she endeavoured to earn a _ 
subsistence by teaching her native language. 
straits to which she was sometimes reduced, may be | 
inferred from the following touching anecdote :— 

‘I had hired a very humble apartment in an esta- | 
blishment belonging to a noble lady, whose fortune had 


been acquired in the East. Through a succession of 


misfortunes, I had lost all I possessed. I was, indeed, 
reduced to the bitterest penury ; my only means of sub- 


sistence being derived from a pupil, to whom I had been 
sessmmandol 
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hearted Duke of Orleans, whose untimely fate has 
robbed many an unfortunate of his only true friend, to 
whom I was in the habit of giving two lessons a-week 
jn Arabic, and for which he paid me at the rate of 
francs a lesson. For some time I had been en- 
ing to procure a subsistence by this means ; for 
could teach several Oriental languages; but this was 
py only pupil. Small, however, as this pittance was, 
[determined to make an endeavour to live upon it, 
than submit to the humiliation of seeking assis- 
tance at the hands of my acquaintances. As my means 
| narrowed, I gradually lessened my allowance of food, 
) until, at length, it was so reduced in quantity as to be 
| scarcely sufficient to keep body and soul together. For 
months I: had allowed myself only one meal a-day. It 
) consisted of a little semolina boiled in water, by the aid 
ofa spirit-lamp (for I had no means of purchasing fuel), 
} and a small portion of bread. My case now became 
te; for I had a sum equal to twenty shillings 
} a-month to pay for my lodging, and my income did not 
| exceed five shillings a-week, the fee of two lessons, 
which I gave every Tuesday and Friday. Thus week 
after week passed over my head. Every day the cold 
| hand of poverty tightened his grasp. The fountains of 
my blood were almost frozen to ice; I was as a shadow. 
My voice had nearly forsaken me ; I was with difficulty 
able to walk. . 
‘One day—never shall I forget it! it was one of those 
which I was in the habit of going to my pupil, 
lived in a fashionable part of the town—I had eaten 
nothing for thirty hours; for I had nothing remaining 
| wherewith to purchase a morsel of bread. I waited with 
! ail the impatience of pinching hunger for the hour at 
| which my pupil was in the habit of taking his lesson. It 
)*was in the depth of as bitter a winter as ever visited that 
| city. The snow was lying thick upon the ground, and 
| the river was frozen hard, on the day when, scarcely 
| able to crawl, I set out in the full confidence of receiving 
| the price of my labour, with which I purposed to 
buy food to save myself from starvation. At length I 
| arrived at the residence of my pupil. But what were 
| my sensations on being told by him that he had ac- 
| epted an invitation to a ball, and consequently could 
/nttake a lesson that evening. He made a thousand 
| apologies for the trouble he had given me, and was, 
| Ihave no doubt, sincere in his protestations. But what 
| frightful words were these to one whose life hung upon 
the miserable pittance which she expected to receive. 
My heart sank within me. His voice sounded like 
| my death-knell. I know not what I said; but I left 
him, and again found myself treading the deep snow, 
| while every blast seemed to freeze my blood and to chill 
| my very bones.’ ‘ 
| The Princess Asmar, however, afterwards obtained 
several additional pupils ; and through the late lamented 
| Duke of Orleans she got introductions to the English 
ambassador, and to M. Guizot, by whose advice she 
visited England, ‘ where, from its boundless possessions 
inthe East, he seemed to anticipate a larger field for 
| the exertion of my humble efforts in teaching my 
native language.’ The Earl of Munster, founder of 
+ the Oriental Translation Fund, kindly befriended her. 
| Tt is not a little singular, and is truly melancholy, 
| that each of the lady’s patrons met with an untimely 
}end. The Earl of Munster suddenly left the world 
in March 1841, and the Duke of Orleans was thrown 
out of his carriage and killed on the 14th of July 
1842. The Princess Asmar has resided in London 
| since the latter year, but she says, ‘My expectations 
| of deriving an income by teaching my native lan- 
guage, and translating Oriental works and manu- 
| scripts, have by no means been realised. It might pos- 
| sibly have been otherwise, had it pleased Providence to 
spare the kind-hearted nobleman who took so warm. an 
interest in my welfare. I have, moreover, suffered sadly 
in health since my stay in England, where my formid- 
able enemy, the “ tic doloureux,” has renewed his attacks 
with redoubled vigour, occasionally visiting me with 


paroxysms so violent, as well nigh to deprive me of 
reason.’ 


We take leave of this interesting personage with the 
hope with which she concludes her narrative—that 
better days are in store for her; and it will afford us 
very great pleasure if our notice of her adventures and 
misfortunes should help on that desirable end. 


MEMORABILIA OF THE TEETH. 


In 1593 it was reported that a Silesian child, seven years 
old, had a tooth of solid gold growing in the place of a | 
cheek-tooth it had recently cast. Hortins, professor of 
medicine in the university of Helmstadt, was so convinced | 
of the story being true, that he wrote a history of this | 
tooth of gold, affirming that it was partly natural and 
partly miraculous, and that it had been sent by Heaven to 
that child to console the poor Christians under the oppres- 
sion of the Turks. In the same year that Professor Hortius | 
published his history of the golden tooth, Rullandus wrote 
another history of it. Two years afterwards the learned | 
Ingosterus wrote a very elaborate and scientific reply, in | 
opposition to the notions of Rullandus. Then another 
great man, Libavius, collected all that had been said on | 
the golden tooth, and appended his own peculiar doctrine 
concerning it. Lastly, a goldsmith examined this wonder- 
ful and precious tooth, and discovered that it was an im- 
position; the natural tooth having been very dexterously 
covered with a piece of gold leaf. 

The ancient Welsh took particular care of their teeth, 
keeping them perfectly white by frequently rubbing them 
with a stick of green hazel and a woollen cloth. To pre- 
vent their premature decay, they invariably abstained | 
from every kind of hot food. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, one Matthew Flint, a dentist, received 
from Richard III. a grant of sixpence per day, on condi- 
tion of his drawing the teeth of the poor of London with- 
out charge to them. 

In reference to a popular notion that sugar injures the 
teeth, Mr Montgomery Martin, in his work on The British 
Colonies, vol. ii., says, ‘Let those who believe this un- 
founded assertion visit the sugar plantations, and look 
at the negroes and their children, whose teeth are daily 
employed in the mastication of sugar, and they will be 
convinced of the absurdity of the statement.’ It may be 
added, that Dr Willis having imputed this corrosive quality 
to sugar, Dr Slare disproved the notion, by relating, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, No. 337, that his grandfather 
had all his lifetime been in the habit of eating at his 
breakfast a great quantity of sugar spread upon his bread 
and butter, and that he used also to put sugar into his 
ale and beer, and even into the sauce he ate with his 
meat. When eighty years of age, he had all his teeth 
strong and firm, able to crunch the hardest crust, and 
free from all pain or soreness in his gums. In his eighty- | 
second year one of his teeth dropped out, and soon after 
he lost another, which was one of the front teeth—in fact, 
all his teeth dropped out in the course of two or three years; 
but what is most remarkable, they were replaced by the 
growth of a perfectly new set. His hair was at that time 
of a very white colour, but it now became much darker. 
He enjoyed good health and strength, and died in the 
ninety-ninth year of his age. 

One of the commonest tooth-powders of the present day 
consists of pulverised orris root, burnt hartshorn, charcoal, 
Armenian bole, and dragon’s blood; the orris root being 
used merely to give it a pleasant flavour, and to conceal 
any disagreeable effluvium emitted from the mouth. But 
the finest of all dentifrices is the plain camphorated tooth- 
powder; for while the camphor does no injury to the 
teeth, it instantly destroys those minute creatures which 
produce the tartar and green incrustation on the enamel. 
To promote a general cleanliness of the teeth, the fact 
cannot be too often repeated, that a microscopic observer, 
M. Mandl, has discovered that not only the foul mucous 
covering of the tongue, but the tartar of the teeth, consists 
of the dead remains of millions of infusorial animalcule. 
Leuwenhéek discovered long ago that the mucous secre- 
tion of the human mouth abounded in living specimens of 
these minute beings ; but it remained for M. Mandl to make 
known that the tartar of the teeth consists of their dead 
bodies compactly united together in one mass by chemical 
decomposition. When a portion of this tartar of the teeth 
is softened in clear water, and placed under a powerful 
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with their newly-dyed teeth. 
All persons, high and low, rich and poor, submit to this 

operation. hat they should think it a dis- 


$ several persons, long resident in the 

assert that ‘they also found it to be a great 

preservative of the teeth, and a certain preventive of the 

toothache. Professor Hertz, a celebrated Prussian den- 

tist, says that those who use the areca-nut tooth-powder 

will never require the assistance of himself or any of his 

ity. 

Dentists are in the habit of inserting ligatures of gold, 

hich cross or press upon 

w equal and regular ; Put 

this purpose Indian-rubber, which, 

swelling with the heat of the mouth, is better adapted for 

pressing upon the teeth, and causing them to assume a 
uniform and straight position. 


THE LINE WE HAVE CHOSEN. 


Were the computation made, we would find that nine- 
tenths of our ‘ —— men’ — those who, —s any 
extraordinary s| of genius, had risen to their present 
eminence by diligence and perseverance in the line they 
had chosen. Nor can it well be otherwise: the knowledge 
of any business is not born with us ; it requires much time 
and attention to master its details, and even then there is 
so much elbowing and jostling to get forward in the race 
of life, that it requires a the whole of our mental and 

to keep us abreast with the multitude of 
ee have started in the same direction. If we 
begin to ipate our energies on a variety of objects, 
we are just in fact stepping aside from the race-course to 
take on additional weight, and ten to one we get distanced 
for our ambitious folly. Much less can a man hope to suc- 
ceed, if, after for twenty or thirty years in one 
course, he shall su: ly stop short, and recommence the 
struggle in a different direction. It is true that we have 
instances of men at a late period of their lives ing in 
new pursuits, and rising to remarkable eminence ; but in 
most of such cases the change has been cansed by the im- 
pulsive force of extraordinary genius —genius, indeed, 
whieh had formerly been misdirected, and which is not the 
of one man in a th d to Let his wishes 
be what they may, 
player to become a 


and as 
general guided by exceptions, it must 
be wisdom to adhere to the rule. : 
QUARRELS. 
ered eas a etnaee, io, 8, fealt om both sides F 
quarrel & spark, which cannot 
prodeed without flat, an well ex'e ;. either of them 
may hammer on wood for ever, no fire will follow.— South. 


a 
been engaged, but who, on her arriving 
q of which she was obliged to retury 


Yxs, our last farewell is breathed, 
And we part, for ever part ; 
Every tie is now unwreathed 


Every dream of joy is over, 
But my heart, my heart is free. 


reathed, alas! but to allure. 


Love, when cold neglect assails it— 
When ’tis too severely tried, 

Struggles long ; but what avails it, 
It must yield at } 


For "twas deeper still than love. 


All was agony and madness 

In my breast and in my brain— 
Then a calm and sullen sadness 

Gave a darker tinge to pain. 
Now this heart, onee thine, thine only, 

Nerves itself with and scorn ; 

, Sad, and lonely, 
It thy tardy vows can spurn. 


For our last farewell is breathed, 
And we part, for ever part ; 
Every tie is now unwreathed 
Which had bound us heart to heart. 


NEW WORK OF WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


Next week will appear the First Number of CHAMBERS'S MIS. 
CELLANY OF USEFUL AND E 

consisting of a large foolscap octavo 

though conducted on the same 


While some of the 

sheet at a penny, others will be complete 

in half a sheet at a halfpenny, or in a quarter sheet at a farthing. 
Besides being published in numbers, the work will be issued in 
sewed monthly parts, price fivepence ; two of these forming a volume 
(256 pages) , price one shilling, neat!y done up in boards for the table 
. The annual cost of the work, therefore, will not exceed 
‘ings in numbers, five shillings in monthly parts, and six 
in of cheapness, the quantity of matter 


or li 

four 

shillings in volumes—a degree 

considered, which has no parallel. 
To the clergy of all denominations, country gentlemen, headsof 

aaaion, cumaees of houses of business, and all 

terested 


Published by W. and R, Cuamanrns, High Street, Edinburgh (also 
98 Miller Glasgow) ; and, with their » by W.8. 
Oar, Amen Corner, London.—Printed by W. and R. Cuamsens, 


